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All  white  school  officials  and  teachers  in  the  State  are  urged 

to  tear  off  and  mail  this  page  at  once  to  Hugh  W. 

Caldwell,  Secretary,  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 


ENROLLMENT. 

Each  white  teacher  in  the  State  is  earnestly  requested  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 
The  membership  fee  is  50  cents  a  year.  Each  member  receives 
a  printed  copy  of  the  proceedings.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
report  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  Even  if 
you  are  unable  to  be  in  attendance  at  our  1921  meeting  you 
should  renew  your  membership.  Please  do  not  neglect  this 
matter,  as  the  character  of  the  program  and  the  value  of  the 
printed  proceedings  depend  largely  on  the  membership  of  the 
Association. 


.1921. 


HUGH  W.  CALDWELL,  Secretary, 
Chesapeake  City,  Md. 

Dear  Sir: 

I   am  enclosing  50  cents  for  my  membership   fee  in  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  for  1921. 

Yours  truly, 
Name._. 


(Permanent  Address). 


Town. 


County. 


I  should  be  enrolled  under 


(Teaching  Address). 


Town. 


County. 
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Fifty-Third  Annual  Meeting 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  Monday,  June  28,  1920. 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  Superintendent  G.  Lloyd  Palmer, 
president,  in  the  Ocean  City  State  School  Building,  on  Monday,  June 
2  8th,  at  8:10  P.  M.     The  following  program  was  rendered: 

Invocation — Rev.  Edmund  Burk,  Ocean  City, 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Hon.    J.   Hooper   Miles,    Salisbury;    Rev. 
Edmund  Burk,  Ocean  City. 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome — Supt.  E.  F.  Webb,  Cumber- 
land. 
Address — Miss  Mabel   Carney,  Teachers'  College. 

Community  Singing — Prof.  Thomas  L.   Gibson,   Baltimore. 

Address — Dr.  L.  S.  Hawkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  GENERAL   MEETING. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  29th,  1920. 

The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  Tuesday  morning,  June  29th, 
at  11:30,  with  President  Palmer  presiding.      The  program: 

Address — Dr.   Calvin   N.   Kendall,    Commissioner  of  Education   of 
New  Jersey. 

President  Palmer  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committees: 

Legislation  for  1921 — Supt.  Nicholas  Orem,  Easton,  Talbot 
County;  President  James  W.  Chapman,  Baltimore  City;  Commis- 
sioner A.  LeRoy  McCardell,  Frederick  County;  Miss  Ellen  Logan, 
Baltimore  County;  Commissioner  Wilmer  J.  Falls,. North  East. 

Educational  Progress  for  1921 — Supt.  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  West- 
minster, Carroll  County;  Principal  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  Worcester 
County;   Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner,  Hopkins  University. 
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Resolutions  for  1921 — Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  State  Normal 
School;  Supt.  Milton  S.  Wright,  Belair,  Harford  County;  Supt.  Ray- 
mond Staley,  Hagerstown,  Washington  County. 

Auditing  for  192  0 — Supt.  George  Fox,  Annapolis;  Mr.  William  J. 
Holloway,  Baltimore  City;   Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bruff,  Baltimore  City. 

Reading  Circle  for  Three  Years — Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  192  3;  Mr. 
William  J.   Holloway,   1923;    Miss   Pearl  A.  Eader,    1923. 


THIRD    GENERAL    MEETING. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  29,  1920. 

The  third  general  meeting  convened  at  7:30  P.  M.  on  above  date, 
with  President  Palmer  in  the  chair.      The  program: 

Address — Miss  Brownell,  Baltimore. 

Address — Prof.  Gonzolez  Lodge,  Teachers'  College. 

Address — Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Baltimore. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  a  reception  and  dance  was  held  at  the 
Plimhimmon  Hotel,  the  music  being  by  the  High  School  Orchestra 
of  Allegany  County. 

FOURTH  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Ocean  city,  Md.,  June  30,  1920. 

President  Palmer  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  7:30  P.  M.  The 
program  follows: 

Address — Mr.  C.  W.  Dickinson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Music — Miss  Lillian  Kefauver,  Frederick. 

Address — Hon.  Emory  L.  Coblentz,  Frederick. 

Address — Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore. 

Address — Miss  Handy. 

Address — Supt.  Frank  B.  Pearson,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Report  Committee  on  Educational  Progress — Principal  E.  Clark 
Fontaine. 

Report  Committee  on  Resolutions — Supt.  George  W.  Joy,  chair- 
man. 

Upon  motion  of  Supt.  Unger,  President  Palmer  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee   to  revise  the   Constitution   and   By-Laws   and 
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report  at   the  next   meeting.      The   following  committee   was   siiDse- 
quently   appointed: 

Miss  M.  Ellen  Logan,  Baltimore  County. 
Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Baltimore  City. 
Supt.  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Carroll  County. 
Supt.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Cecil  County. 
Supervisor  Mary  B.  Pusey,  Worcester  County. 
Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  Administration  Building. 
Supt.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick  County. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected: 

Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  president,  Baltimore. 

Supt.   G.   Lloyd  Palmer,   first  vice-president    (ex-oflacio), 

Frederick. 
Asst.  Supt.  John  T.  Hershner,  second  vice-president, 

Towson. 
Dr.  R.  Berryman,  treasurer,  Baltimore. 
Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  secretary,  Elkton. 
E.  Clark  Fontaine,  executive  committee,  3  years,  Easton. 
Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  executive  committee,  1  year, 

Annapolis. 

The  College  Department  and  the  Clerks'  Department  were,  by  vote 
of  the  association,  made  regular  departments. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President-elect,  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  President 
Palmer  declared  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Secretary. 


Fifty-Third  Annual  Meeting 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  28,  1920. 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  8:10  P.  M.  on  Monday,  June  28, 
by  President  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  of  Frederick. 

President  PALMER:  The  invocation  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Burke,  of  Ocean  City. 

Invocation. 

Rev.  EDMUND  BURKE:  O  Lord  we  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  be 
with  us  as  we^  gather  here;  direct  and  guide  us  in  all  our  endeavors 
and  studies  that  education  may  be  strengthened  and  that  we  may  be 
able  to  progress  by  our  common  union  from  greater  to  greater  things. 
Bless  each  one  of  us  in  our  studies  here,  in  our  conferences,  and 
in  our  work;  and  as  we  gather  together  here  so  bind  us  together  in 
friendship  and  unity  that  we  may  return  to  our  work  with  unified 
purpose  and  determination  which  will  never  flag;  and  give  us  encour- 
agement and  enthusiasm  so  that  we  may  realize  we  are  consecrated 
to  Thy  ministry;  and  grant  us  Thy  blessing,  who  taught  us  to  say: 
Our  Father,  etc. 

President  PALMER:  A  gentleman  from  the  Eastern  Shore  will 
deliver  the  address  of  welcome.  This  gentleman  took  keen  interest 
in  educational  matters  during  the  last  Legislature.  He  was  cnair- 
man  of  the  educational  committee  in  the  House,  and  was  vitally 
interested  in  schools  and  education  throughout  the  State.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  Hon.  Hooper  S.  Miles. 

Mr.  MILES:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  to- 
night and  bid  you  all  welcome.  My  duty  tonight  is  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure,  and  not  a  perfunctory  one;  I  am  not  an  orator — neither 
an  orator  nor  a  pleasing  speaker — I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  the  Eastern  Shore  is  proud  to  welcome  you.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  yours  is  a  most  noble  profession.  There  is  not  in  Mary- 
land any  set  or  class  of  persons  rendering  the  same  real,  valuable 
service  to  the  State  and  the  nation  to  this  generation  and  to  the  next 
generations,  as  you  are.  Your  contribution  to  the  present,  as  well  as 
to  the  future  growth  and  development  of  the  State  is  a  glorious  one. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  knowledge  and  enlightenment  are  the 
main  stays. 
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For  the  important  part  that  you  people  play  in  present-day  life,  as 
well  as  in  the  future  life,  you  have  not  received  at  the  hand  of  the 
people  of  the  State  or  nation,  the  co-operation,  and  support  and 
encouragement  you  are  entiled  to.  You  have  labored  under  great 
difficulties,  poor  facilities,  and  in  spite  of  your  handicaps,  you  have 
done  nobly.  And  it  must  be  gratifying  to  you  all  now  to  notice  the 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  all  over  the  country;  and  you 
must  be  encouraged  when  you  read  and  notice  the  appreciation  of 
your  services  and  of  your  loyalty  and  patriotism  during  the  past  few 
jears. 

My  message  is  simply  that  I  do  really  believe  that  the  people  are 
being  awakened  to  the  importance  of  your  work  and  the  money  that 
is  necessary  for  the  result  to  give  you  co-operation  and  encourage- 
ment you  need. 

So,  in  welcoming  you,  I  told  your  president  I  had  no  idea  of  mak- 
ing an  address;  merely  permit  me  to  compliment  you  upon  your 
accomplishments  in  your  profession,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  and 
sacrifices. 

That  the  Eastern  Shore  people  are  alive  to  the  situation  is  becom- 
ing more  apparent  every  day.  They  are  doubly  appreciative  of 
your  value;  they  are  proud  of  you  and  of  all  you  have  accomplished; 
and  I  think  they  realize  that  your  welfare  is  their  welfare  and 
that. in  years  to  come  they  will  enjoy  it  more  fully  and  there  will 
be  more  adequate  support  and  co-operation  from  the  people.  You 
are  welcome,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  you  will  always  be  wel- 
come to  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  I  trust  the  meetings  you  will 
hold  here  in  the  next  few  days  will  mark  the  coming  of  a  new  era 
and  of  more  profitable  and  more  successful  days  for  all. 

President  PALMER:  We  expected  to  have  Mayor  Scott  with  us, 
but  he  is  unable  to  be  here;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burke  will  make  the 
address  for  him. 

Rev.  BURKE:  I  am  going  to  take  but  a  moment  of  your  time  to 
bring  you  a  message  from  the  Mayor.  It  is  in  this  matter  as  with 
the  Irishman  who  told  his  friend  not  to  come  down  the  ladder,  as 
he  had  taken  it  away.  The  Mayor  is  away;  but  I  give  you  a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  this  city. 

We  sympathize  with  the  county  superintendents  and  the  teachers, 
and  we  trust  and  pray  that  this  meeting  will  be  helpful  and  valuable 
for  the  furtherance  and  betterment  of  the  work. 

You  should  all  feel  that  you  are  holding  a  consecrated  ministry. 
Your  salaries  will  be  raised  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  realize  not  only  the  importance  but  the  sonsecration  of  the 
v.-ork;  and  we  feel  this  in  Ocean  City.  So  I  come  here  to  give  you 
a  most  hearty  welcome  to  such  pleasures  as  Ocean  City  can  offer. 
May  God  be  with  your  message  and  my  message! 

President  PALMER:  Dr.  Stephens,  our  former  State  Superin- 
tendent, was  to  deliver  the  response  and  was  unable  to  come.     The 
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county  superintendents  spent  two  days  with  Dr.  Stephens  and  had  a 
most  delightful  time.  Dr.  Stephens  sends  his  good  wishes  to  each 
teacher  here  tonight.  As  Dr.  Stephens  cannot  come,  we  have  asked 
Superintendent  Webb  to  deliver  the  response. 

Mr.  WEBB:  Mr.  President,  fellow-teachers,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, there  is  some  gratification  at  times  in  being  one  of  those  that 
people  object  to — you  know,  the  bankers,  manufacturers,  the  big 
people,  the  farmers — everybody  tells  us  to  beware  of  the  substitute; 
that's  what  I  am  tonight — just  a  substitute.  It  has  its  good  things 
for  me,  if  not  for  you.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  standing  before  you 
tonight.  Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  had  been  away 
all  day  spending  the  day  with  their  grandchildren  at  a  picnic,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  home  that  evening  they  found  the  colored  cook 
drunk,  and  the  good  wife  immediately  discharged  her;  but  she 
wouldn't  go  unless  she  got  a  testimonial;  but  the  lady  refused. 
Then  she  placed  it  before  her  husband;  then  he  finally  agreed  to  give 
the  testimonial.  You  know  what  happens  when  the  husband  does 
something  the  wife  doesn't  want  him  to  do;  but  he  said  "I  am  justi- 
fied because  what  I  have  said  about  this  cook  was  entirely  true 
because  I  wrote  'she  has  a  great  deal  in  her  that  is  good.'  "  So 
it  you  don't  get  any  good,  I  feel  I  have  a  privilege  to  be  before  you 
looking  into  your  faces  tonight. 

I  spent  thirty-six  years  of  my  life  on  the  Eastern  Shore;  and  it  is  a 
most  delightful  thing  to  me  to  come  back,  especially  to  Ocean  City 
to  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  We  have  long  appreciated  your 
co-operation  in  holding  your  meetings  at  Ocean  City — this  you  know. 
That  reminds  me  of  another  story — a  story  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It 
seems  that  they  felt  they  should  go  away  to  another  habitat  where 
their  health  might  be  improved  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  go  to 
the  Eastern  Shore,  but  Gabriel  and  the  angelsi  said,  "It  won't  do — 
it's  too  much  like  the  same  place!"     So  they  didn't  make  the  trip. 

I  feel  while  we  have  relatively  only  a  few  present  tonight — our 
meetings  will  be  larger  during  the  week — I  feel  that  we  should  carry 
forward  the  educational  movement  in  this  city.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  starting  out  on  a  golden  era  in  education  in  Maryland.  I  am 
glad  we  have  an  address  tonight  from  a  member  of  the  legislature; 
and  I  am  glad  that  our  teachers'  salaries  have  been  increased  to  the 
extent  that  we  may  expect  to  be  able  to  secure  improvement  in  the 
teachers  coming  in.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  teachers  already 
in  the  corps;  but  I  do  believe  with  the  new  salaries  that  we  may  oe 
able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  select  a  type  as  a  model  and  example  as 
they  are  trained.  I  believe  this  will  engender  better  spirit  and  fur- 
nish better  training  for  the  growing  generation. 

I  wouldn't  feel  I  had  done  my  duty  in  response  to  the  address  of 
welcome  if  I  wouldn't  say  that  we  all  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Stephens  from  the  State.  We  have  worked  with  him  for  years;  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  things.     We  know  the  condition  of  the 
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schools  twenty  years  ago  when  he  became  superintendent;  and  I 
know  we  feel  gratified  at  what  has  been  accomplislied.  I  feel,  like- 
wise, that  I  should  say  to  you  I  believe  I  know  that  every  superin- 
tendent in  the  state,  and  I  believe  practically  every  teacher,  is  going 
to  be  glad  to  accept  the  leadership  that  falls  upon  the  new  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Albert  S.  Cook.  We  are  going  forward  and  we  are 
bound  to  go  forward  just  as  everything  else  is  going  forward. 

I  don't  think  that  you  ought  to  expect  a  revolutionary  change  in 
our  system  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  superintendency.  I  believe 
that  everything  must  progress  by  gradual  steps,  and  I  believe  our 
new  superintendent  will  be  willing  and  glad  to  handle  things  in  this 
method  rather  than  by  jumping  ahead  at  first  so  far  that  we  would 
have  to  retrench. 

I  want  to  express  our  gratification  to  those  who  have  welcomed  us 
here  and  our  pleasure  in  being  in  your  midst  for  the  next  few  days. 

President  PALMER:  I  decided  to  give  Mr.  Gibson  fifteen  minutes 
lo  do  some  singing  at  this  time.  Mr.  Gibson,  our  State  Music  Kuper- 
visor,  will  now  direct  the  music. 

Mr.  GIBSON:  There  are  a  number  of  pianos  and  organs  that 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  retiring  list.  It's  a  sin  to  let  children  sing 
to  an  organ  as  we  are  going  to  do.  May  I  say  just  a  few  words 
concerning  this  subject  before  we  have  you  take  part?  We  have  a 
custom  that  those  who  are  in  attendance  join  in  singing;  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  ways  of  relaxation,  such  as  laughing,  laughing 
together,  shouting,  college  yells,  singing  together;  and  one  authority 
goes  so  far  to  say  that  if  we  have  no  way  to  express  ourselves  for 
lelaxation,  we  cuss.  Some  of  us  may  get  some  satisfaction  out  of 
that.  Singing  together  or  shouting  together  have  their  places — 
they  socialize,  they  humanize.  If  you  want  to  become  human,  tell 
stories,  laugh  together,  joke  an«d  exchange  conversation.  Singing  is 
a  means  by  which  we  can  all  join  in  and  all  listen.  I  want  you  to 
sing  together  this  evening  songs  you  know. 

The  following  songs  were  sung:  There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail 
A-winding,  Our  Boys  Will  Shine  Tonight,  Our  Girls  Will  Shine  To- 
night, Our  State  Will  Shine  Tonight,  Till  We  Meet  Again,  My  Country 
'Tis  of  Thee,  Star-Spangled  Banner, 

President  PALMER:  Miss  Carney  is  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
She  comes  to  us  tonight  for  the  first  time,  but  we  feel  she  is  not  a 
stranger.  You  have  read  her  articles,  especially  on  "Country  Life." 
When  I  was  elected  president  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  have 
a  person  of  national  fame;  therefore,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Miss  Carney. 

Miss  Carney:  It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  that  I  am  not  regarded  as 
a  stranger  in  Maryland.  There  are  a  number  of  students  from  here 
at  Teachers'  College,  and  none  of  us  feel  that  Maryland  is  strange 
to  us. 
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Our  time  is  just  a  little  crowded  because  I  feel  my  topic  is  a  very 
important  question.  I  am  to  discuss  this  evening  a  National  Pro- 
gram for  Rural  Education.  The  public  school  is  too  often  of  no 
significance  to  those  who  have  charge  of  it.  The  average  farmer 
and  the  average  rural  teacher  think  of  the  rural  school  as  a  little 
house  on  a  little  ground  with  little  equipment  for  little  children  to 
learn  little  things.  We  feel  it  is  a  little  institution  and  think  of  the 
young,  inexperienced  little  teacher,  and  we  take  our  attitude  accord- 
ingly; but  in  reality  our  attitude  is  far  from  justified. 

The  country  school  today  enrolls  eleven  million  children  within 
its  walls.* 

President  PALMER:  Address  now  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Hawkins,  chief 
of  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY  AND  DEMOCRACY 
IN  EDUCATION. 

As  Americans  we  are  proud  of  our  country.  We  glory  in  its 
natural  scenery  and  its  natural  resources.  We  point  to  our  great 
industries  as  monuments  to  American  energy  and  brains.  We  boast 
of  our  railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities.  As  the  final  over- 
whelming thought,  we  recall  the  fact  that  America  was  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus  less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  that 
the  United  States  has  had  its  great  development  during  the  past 
fifty  years. 

The  greatest  pride  of  America,  however,  is  not  in  her  material 
resources  and  prosperity,  but  in  her  ideal  of  democracy,  of  justice 
and  opportunity  for  all. 

Our  government  and  our  social  institutions  are  frequently  and 
freely  criticised,  but  in  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  other  nation 
which  has  progressed  as  far  as  America  in  extending  to  all  her 
citizens  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  and  partake  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources.  It  is  this  great  democratic  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  responsibility  that  America  cherishes  as 
her  greatest  asset. 

Russia,  with  her  vast  area,  fertile  land  and  extensive  mineral  de- 
posits, has  potential  possibilities  far  greater  than  the  United  States, 
but  there  is  not  and  has  never  been  a  development  of  these  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  that  country.  The  nobility  have 
lived  upon  the  labor  of  the  serfs.  The  success  of  the  aristocracy  has 
been  built  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  masses. 

Our  ideal  of  democracy,  however,  carries  not  only  the  idea  of 
opportunity  for  all  but  also  the  idea  of  responsibilty  for  all.  If 
every  citizen  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  election 
of  officers  then  every  citizen  must  take  the  responsibility  of  the  acts 


*We  were  vinable  to  secure  an  abstract  of  Miss  Carney's  address. — Editor. 
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of  those  officers.  If  every  citizen  is  to  have  a  say  in  the  making  of 
laws,  then  every  citizen  must  obey  those  laws. 

The  success  of  a  democracy  then  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  not  of  a  few  alone  but  upon  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  all  the  citizens.  This  makes  the  education  of  all  the  people  in  a 
democracy  a  matter  of  primary  concern.  Our  country  has  recognized 
this  and  established  a  system  of  free  public  schools.  In  addition 
to  offering  this  opportunity  every  State  now  compels  attendance  at 
school  for  a  minimum  number  of  days. 

Education,  however,  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  schooling.  All  the 
agencies  of  society,  the  home,  the  church  and  the  community  life 
contribute.  The  school  is  the  main  factor,  but  not  the  sole  factor. 
It  deserves  neither  full  credit  for  the  successes  of  democracy  nor 
full  blame  for  its  failures.  Nobody  can  say  how  much  or  how  little 
depends  upon  incidental  education  on  the  one  hand  and  formal 
training  on  the  other.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however,  that  the 
school  has  become  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  education. 
There  are  two  main  reas-ons  for  this: 

1.  Changes  in  our  industrial,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions have  lessened  the  educational  opportunities 
of  other  agencies  of  society. 

2.  The  available  knowledge  of  the  race  has  increased 
greatly  in  amount  and  complexity. 

As  long  as  our  population  was  widely  scattered  and  our  means  of 
communication  and  transportation  poorly  developed,  each  family  or 
community  produced  and  manufactured  its  own  necessaries.  Manu- 
facturing processes  of  all  kinds  were  carried  on  in  the  home — weav- 
ing, spinning,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  soap  making,  candle  making, 
etc,  There  was  very  little  specialization  or  differentiation  of  occu- 
pation. Each  person  was  familiar  with  the  whole  process.  All 
necesary  instruction  was  given  by  father  to  son  and  by  mother  to 
daughter. 

As  our  population  has  increased  and  our  needs  have  multiplied  it 
has  become  necessary  to  produce  and  manufacture  in  larger  quan- 
tities. Factories  have  been  built  and  manufacturing  processes  have 
become  highly  specialized  and  differentiated.  The  home  has  ceased 
to  be  a  manufacturing  center  and  the  children  have  ceased  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  manufacturing  processes.  Accompanying  this 
change  there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  a  change  in  the  school 
which  would  result  in  connecting  the  instruction  more  closely  with 
life's  activities.  The  response  to  this  demand  is  expressed  in  various 
so-called  practical  studies.  Elementary  science,  drawing,  manual 
training,  agriculture  and  domestic  science  are  gradually  finding  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  Ultra-conserva- 
tive schoolmasters,  themselves  reared  in  the  old  disciplinary  purpose 
school,  contest  these  changes  at  every  step.     Taxpayers  who  regard 
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education  as  an  expense  rather  than  an  investment  in  democratic 
security  oppose  any  extension  of  public  education.  In  the  face  of 
these  objections,  however,  the  schools  are  extending  their  activities 
and  modifying  their  curricula  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  increasing 
responsibilities  which  they  are  compelled  to  assume. 

We  need  also  to  remember  that  the  American  elementary  school 
is  attended  by  poor  and  rich,  foreign  and  native,  children  of  educated 
parents  and  children  of  illiterate  parents.  It  is  a  little  democracy 
in  itself  and  governed  by  democratic  principles  outside  the  school- 
room, but  all  too  often  governed  by  despotic  principles  within.  Of 
all  our  institutions  the  elementary  school  is  the  most  characteristic 
of  a  democracy  and  the  most  important  to  the  success  of  a  de- 
m.ocracy. 

Our  secondary  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  organized  to  prepare 
boys  and  girls  for  college.  They  serve  the  needs  of  the  few  who 
may  enter  the  professions.  During  the  past  few  years,  however, 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  school  of  commerce,  the  technical  high  school,  and  the 
vocational  school  are  the  result  of  these  efforts.  These  are  all  part 
of  the  movement  to  democratize  our  secondary  education.  As  Pres- 
ident Butler  puts  it,  an  effort  "to  offer  to  each  one  the  whole  of  a 
training  intended  for  himself  and  not  merely  part  of  a  training  in- 
tended for  some  one  else." 

Not  only  our  elementary  schools  but  also  our  secondary  schools 
should  make  citizenship  in  its  broadest  sense  their  primary  aim. 
Vocational  education  is  not  intended  to  shorten  the  period  of  school- 
ing of  a  boy  or  girl,  but  to  lengthen  it.  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy  is  that  every  citizen  shall  earn  a  living,  shall 
contribute  his  fair  share  to  the  work  of  the  world,  shall  pull  his  own 
weight  and  a  little  more  in  the  ship  of  state. 

From  my  teaching  experience  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  boys 
and  girls  should  earlier  be  led  to  think  about  their  life  work  and  the 
particular  field  in  which  each  is  to  labor.  They  should  have  in- 
stilled in  them  the  idea  that  education  means  preparation  for  more 
work  and  greater  service.  That  greater  opportunity  means  greater 
rsponsibility.  They  should  be  urged  to  set  up  an  aim  in  life.  We 
should  then  so  multiply  the  educational  opportunities  that  each  may 
have  a  chance  to  progress  directly  toward  that  aim.  This  expansion 
of  our  educational  system  will  cost  money,  but  if  our  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy are  dependent  upon  it  there  is  no  question  of  can  we  afford 
to  do  it,  but  the  real  question  comes  "can  we  afford  not  to  do  it?" 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  the  ideals  underlying  vocational  educa- 
tion, since  promoting  this  phase  of  education  under  the  Federal  Voca- 
tonal  Education  Law  happens  to  be  my  own  present  vocation.  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  v/ho  are  engaged  professionally  in  this  work 
have  ideals  which  we  cherish  highly,  and  I  am  moved  to  say  this  be- 
fcause  in  the  minds  of  some  uninformed  persons  vocational  education 
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is  conceived  to  be  a  sort  of  job  training  of  little  if  any  social  or 
disciplinary  value.  We  are  accused  of  abandoning  that  which  is 
worth  while  in  education  and  of  substituting  ends  that  are  ignoble 
and  vulgar. 

Fundamentally  vocational  education  is  democratic,  because  it  is, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  established  upon  the  principle  that  every 
member  of  our  society,  men  and  women,  should  have  a  vocation. 

Our  educational  system  was  built  up  in  the  past  under  a  very 
different  ideal.  It  was  built  up  under  an  ideal  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, developed  in  a  society  very  differently  constituted  from  ours. 
Democracy  as  we  know  it  today  is  a  new  thing;  it  has  come  on  very 
fast  in  our  own  day  and  generation,  and  it  is  coming  on  faster  today 
than  ever  before.  It  is  proposing  new  ideals  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, of  discipline  and  of  character,  and  is  finding  many  of  the  old 
ideals  inherited  from  the  past  essentially  barren,  essentially  archaic, 
essentially  futile,  unreal,  selfish  and  fundamentally  false.  Our  public 
school  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  this  shifting  of  standards  by 
which  socially  we  must  be  measured.  Our  democracy  has  inherited  a 
discredited  social  philosophy  which  conceived  education  to  be  some- 
thing reserved  for  those  members  of  society  who  were  under  no 
necessity  of  earning  their  living.  We  are  coming  to  feel  that  these 
are  precisely  the  persons  who  may  properly  be  left  tO'  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  that  education  supported  out  of  public  revenues,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  levied  upon  all  of  us,  should  be  developed  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  all  of  us,  and  especially,  at  least,  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  specific  needs  of  the  workers  who  produce  the 
wealth  which  yields  the  taxes  which  support  the  public  schools.  In 
a  word,  we  do  not  accept  the  principle  that  our  public  school  educa- 
tion should  be  suited  alone  to  those  who  are  under  no  neecssity  to 
earn  a  living,  or  that  the  community  should  accept  these  standards 
as  being  necessarily  superior  to  any  other. 

We  are,  on  the  contrary,  coming  to  feel  that  the  truly  refined, 
cultured  and  well  educated  man  or  woman  must  be  a  worker.  Culture 
and  refinement  which  does  not  imply  service  is  futile.  To  develop 
such  culture  and  refinement  is  to  waste  our  educational  efforts.  We 
are,  in  a  word,  abandoning  the  educational  ideals  of  the  respectable 
loafer,  who  would  selfishly  appropriate  and  consume  education  with- 
out rendering  society  any  equivalent  in  service.  We  do  not  conceive 
that  his  ideals  are  worthy  of  a  support  in  a  democracy,  and  we  exper- 
ience no  regrets  whatever  in  changing  them.  In  doing  so,  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  cheapening  or  commercializing  education,  or  that  we 
are  giving  up  anything  of  value;  we  feel  that  we  are  only  adding  a 
true  ideal  of  culture  and  discarding  a  false  and  futile  ideal. 

We,  as  well  as  the  most  conservative  of  the  advocates  of  the  con- 
ventionally academic  curriculum  in  the  public  schools,  insist  that 
education  shall  be  disciplinary  and  character  building — that  it  shall 
be  a  vital,  social,  practical,  real  thing  and  not  a  pretense  that  it  shall 
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take  full  account  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  living  today,  the 
world  of  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce;  the  world  of  science 
and  technology;  of  tools,  implements  and  machinery;  of  trade  schools 
and  professions;  of  all  the  interests  and  wonderful  methods  of  work- 
ing and  living;  of  the  things  that  are  being  achieved,  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  these  things. 

Fundainentally  the  educational  problem  today  is  the  same  as  it  was 
yesterday.  It  is  today  fundamentally  what  it  has  always  been — the 
problem  of  learning  to  live  well  and  effectively  in  the  world  as  it  is, 
not  as  it  has  been  or  was  yesterday.  All  vocations  are  only  varieties 
of  the  one  great  vocation  of  living  effectively  in  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  vocational  education,  as  a  whole,  is  occupied  with  teaching  this 
one  all  embracing  vocation  in  all  of  its  multiform  varieties,  including 
the  humblest  with  the  most  exalted  pursuits.  The  world  today  is 
becoming  democratic  and  education  for  living  in  the  democracy  must 
be  inspired  with  the  ideals  of  democracy.  It  must  not  be  degraded 
into  a  agency  for  perpetuating  class  distinction;  it  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  made  universal,  and  it  must  teach  service  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  highest  culture  and  of  the  most  perfect  refinement. 

SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING 
Tuesday,  June  29,  11:30  A.  M. 

President  PALMER:  This  gentleman  was  to  speak  tonight,  but 
as  he  fc^uggested,  I  gave  him  this  place  on  the  program.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Kendall,  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  KENDALL  (As  caught  by  the  stenographer)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a  friend  who  says  there  should  be  two 
examinations  each  year — one  for  the  children  and  one  for  the  teach- 
ers, principals  and  superintendents,  with  children  setting  the  ques- 
tions. One  of  the  questions  should  be:  What  are  the  purposes  of 
education;  what  is  the  aim;  what  are  you  trying  to  do;  why  are  we 
in  school?  We  should  seriously  ask  ourselves  this  question:  What 
are  the  aims  of  education? 

I  would  say  education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  a  powerful 
mind  and  soul.  Let  me  say,  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  aims  of  education  in  this 
democracy. 

The  aims  of  education  are  six  in  number:  First,  we  should  teach 
children  to  read,  write  and  spell.  One-fourth  of  our  army  were 
unable  to  read,  so  that  they  could  read  orders. of  the  superior  of- 
ficers or  newspapers;  one-fourth  could  not  write  letters  home.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  seriously  the  aims  of  education  of  the  country 
school  teacher  for  several  reasons:  first,  the  time  we  have  in  school 
to  teach  these  children  and  train  them  is  very  limited.      How  many 
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hours  a  year  are  they  in  school,  attending  school  every  day  I  am 
not  going  to  answer  that  question  and  don't  want  you  to  answer  it, 
but  I  want  you  to  give  your  children  that  to  solve. 

We  do  too  many  things  for  children;  there  is  too  much  teacher  and 
not  enough  children.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  should  be  continu- 
ously to  throw  more  responsibility  on  the  children.  Who  should 
hang  pictures  for  the  school?  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  let- 
ting teachers  hang  pictures  and  other  such  things.  We  should  make 
them  think  more,  talk  more,  and  do  more  things.  Ask  your  children 
to  solve  how  many  hours  our  schools  are  in  session,  if  five  or  six 
hours  a  day;  let  them  work  that  out.  For  hygiene,  let  them  find 
out  how  many  hours  a  child  should  sleep  at  night;  that  is  practical 
physiology.  We  have  too  much  "mummyfied"  physiology.  Talk 
about  vitalizing  education!  Teach  them  how  to  live  healthfully. 
Knowing  how  many  bones  are  in  the  arms  is  trash  and  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window;  that  has  no  business  in  school.  It  is 
important  to  preserve  our  lives. 

We  should  ask  these  children  how  many  hours  they  are  in  school 
so  that  they  may  realize  how  important  it  is  that  every  hour  should 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  I  am  going  to  answer  my  question, 
it  is  important  for  a  child  to  know  that  he  attends  school  just  about 
one-sixth  of  the  hours  he  is  awake.  He  is  out  on  the  street  five  or 
six  hours  away  from  his  mother,  and  it  is  important  that  teachers 
should  know  that. 

I  have  never  seen  a  man  worth  much  in  primary  schools  as  super- 
Visor.  There  ought  to  be  more  mothers  than  teachers  in  primary 
grades. 

The  time  is  going  to  come  when  we  shall  require  all  teachers  to 
get  everything  ready  to  start  off  to  teach  as  soon  as  school  opens; 
and  yet  I  know  teachers  who  spend  a  lot  of  public  revenue  and  who 
don't  train  from  the  first  hour. 

Second:  The  demands  on  school  teachers  are  more  and  more;  we 
have  more  responsibilities  thrown  on  them;  all  community  activities 
enter  into  school.  We  ought  to  correlate  these  with  subjects  in  the 
schools. 

The  aims  of  the  teacher  should  be:  first,  to  teach  reading  and 
writing;  second,  how  to  use  leisure;  third,  how  to  be  competent  with 
the  hands;  fourth,  to  conserve  health;  fifth,  to  make  right  kind  of 
citizens — if  your  streets  are  dirty,  who  is  responsible;  sixth,  charac- 
ter or  building  up  right  habits  and  behavior. 

My  subject,  as  announced,  is  Realizing  the  Purpose  of  Education. 
There  are  six  here  again;  I  am  talking  about  the  means  of  education: 
1.  School  board.  2.  School  house.  3.  Course  of  study.  4.  Organ- 
ization of  school.  5.  Kind  of  principal  or  superintendent.  6. 
Teacher.     Those  have  been  the  means  that  have  been  set  up. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  an  ideal  teacher?  To  set  ideal 
qualifications  is  easy.     They  are:    First,  the  teacher  should  be   al- 
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ways  cheerful,  optimistic  and  hopeful.  When  you  go  into  a  school 
where  the  children  read  or  sing  beautifully  and  where  the  teacher 
asks  if  you  don't  want  to  see  some  of  their  drawing  and  other  work; 
and  then  visit  another  school  where  the  teacher  says  that  these 
children  read  so  badly,  have  poor  penmanship,  etc.,  and  is  looking  on 
the  dark  side,  she  ought  to  resign  and  devote  herself  to  something? 
or  somebody  else.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  in  the  statutes  of  this 
State  that  in  every  school  in  the  State  the  teacher  and  children 
should  laugh  aloud  three  times  a  day.  We  are  too  serious;  we  have 
too  many  long  faces.  We  talk  about  our  shortcomings;  we  ought 
to  talk  about  our  long-comings.  God  knows  this  country  would  not 
be  what  it  is  had  it  not  been  for  the  school. 

Second:  She  ought  to  read  at  least  two  good  books  on  educa- 
tion every  year;  she  ought  to  go  to  summer  school;  she  ought  to 
take  it  more  seriously  than  some  teachers  take  it.  If  I  were  to 
write  on  the  greatest  evil  of  the  public  schools,  I  would  take  for  my 
text  "Self-satisfied  Commissioners,  Superintendents,  Principals  and 
Teachers."  We  all  want  to  keep  young,  but  won't  admit  it;  we  are 
too  sensitive.     We  must  have  a  professional  attitude  in  this  business. 

Third:  I  would  have  the  teachers  have  a  hobby — raising  chickens, 
school  garden,  tennis;  every  teacher  ought  to  have  a  time  when  she 
can  forget  all  about  school;  she  ought  to  play  and  ought  to  be  invited 
to  homes  more  and  have  no  shop  talk.  Every  teacher  is  a  human 
being,  they  all  ought  to  have  a  hobby.  We  should  accomplish  just 
as  much  if  we  did  not  take  life  so  seriously. 

Fourth:  The  teacher  should  be  loyal,  co-operative.  If  she  can- 
not speak  well  of  the  Board  of  Education,  she  should  keep  still.  It 
is  her  business  to  speak  well  of  them. 

Fifth:  Have  the  teachers  keep  always  a  neat  and  tidy  school- 
room and  tidy  dress. 

Sixth:  I  would  have  the  teacher  work  out  her  own  cultivation; 
she  ought  to  read  Stevenson's  Essays,  read  Shakespeare,  read  two  or 
three  good  books  every  year. 

There  are  some  fallacies  in  the  world — one  is,  that  you  can  tell  a 
school  teacher  when  you  see  her.  That  is  nonsense  when  so  many 
are  students.  I  mean  every  teacher  ought  to  see  if  she  can't  improve 
her  method.  Why  is  sugar  so  expensive,  is  a  mighty  good  ques« 
tion  for  a  geography  lesson  as  given  by  a  certain  teacher. 

She  is  there  to  help  those  children  help  themselves,  and,  therefore, 
a  part  of  the  geography  lesson  should  be  to  teach  how  to  use  index 
and  table  of  contents,  but  particularly  the  index.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness as  a  teacher  to  make  yourself  useless — not  useful.  If  you 
should  die  or  the  school  house  burn  down,  the  children  should  fee] 
that  they  were  better  because  you  were  there. 

Whose  business  is  it  to  look  after  the  school  grounds?  It  should 
be  the  children's  business.  We  are  preparing  children  for  life. 
What  kind  of  life?      A  life  they  can  live.      They  are  going  to  dis- 
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appear  and  they  are  going  to  have  homes  of  their  own;  and  you  have 
to  train  them  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  those  homes. 

Children  should  take  part  in  the  lesson.  I  have  seen  teachers 
asking  pupils  to  assign  the  lesson.  Children  ought  to  ask  more  ques- 
tions than  the  teacher  does. 

If  you  don't  see  something  good  in  a  school,  you  are  not  a  good 
supervisor.  Tell  them  something  good.  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell 
things  good  "on  this  side  of  the  water."  I  had  a  teacher  tell  ma 
once  that  I  had  never  said  a  good  word  about  her  work.  That  was 
an  indictment.  A  school  supervisor  should  sit  in  back  seat;  and  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  fool  with  windows  or  heat;  give  the  children  the 
impression  that  she  (the  teacher)  is  boss.  When  a  teacher  has  done 
good  work  she  ought  to  be  praised.  That  helps  more  than  one  thinks. 
Let  us  have  more  humanity  in  the  supervision  of  our  schools.  It 
doesn't  cost  you  anything.     Teaching  is  a  pretty  difficult  business. 

I  want  to  come  down  here  when  I  can  have  more  time.  I  want  to 
say  in  conclusion  that  the  main  thing  is  to  teach  good  habits  and 
good  behavior.  If  a  teacher  does  not  teach  the  subjects  so  well  but 
teaches  the  children  to  stand  erect,  to  tell  the  truth,  how  to  study, 
how  to  behave,  how  to  be  polite,  she  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country — it  is  character  of  men  and  women  who  are 
reliable  and  dependable.  My  last  sentence  is  that  every  teacher 
and  every  superintendent  should  be  inspired  for  a  double  service  of 
good  use  in  this  country.  This  democracy  could  not  go  on  if  it  were 
not  for  the  school  teachers.  I  am  firmly  convinced  when  I  pass  a 
country  school  that  it  is  a  citadel  in  which  there  may  not  be  very 
good  teaching;  but  after  all  any  school  is  better  than  none.  This 
double  service  of  serving  the  children  and  the  State  must  be  my  and 
your  greatest  satisfaction. 

President  PALMER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kendall,  for  your  splendid 
address. 

We  have  a  meeting  this  afternoon  and  I  trust  you  will  all  attend. 
The  Standing  Committees  were  then  announced  by  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  (see  minutes).     Adjournment. 

THIRD  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Tuesda,y,  June  29,  7:30  P.  M. 

The  third  general  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Palmer. 
Miss   Brownell,   of   the   Victor   Talking   Machine,    303   N.    Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  gave  a  talk  on  music  in  elementary  schools,  and 
demonstrated  the  use  of  the  Victrola  in  schools. 

This  was  followed  by  the  following  vocal  selections  by  Miss  Lillian 
Kefauver,  Thurmont,  Maryland: 

Etienne  Marcel C.  Saint-Saena 

The  Unforeseen Cyril  Scott 

Bird  of  Blue German 
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Professor  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  was  then 
presented  by  President  Palmer. 

Professor  LODGE:  Many,  many  years  ago  I  attended  the  Balti- 
more City  College  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine,  but  was 
drawn  off  to  teach;  and  after  a  while  I  got  so  much  interested  in  the 
subject  that  I  did  not  go  back  to  my  first  intention. 

My  business  is  to  train  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek;  and  I  find 
it  necessary  to  tell  the  reasons  for  my  belief.  I  think  the  elimination 
of  Latin  from  our  high  schools  would  be  a  calamity.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  have  a  true  conception  of  what  the  curriculum  should 
be.     What  I  have  to  present  to  you  deals  with  the  school  curriculum. 

A  REASONABLE  PLEA  FOR  THE  CLASSICS. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association,  Ocean  City,  June  29,   1920. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  address  an  audience  of  teachers  for  many 
reasons,  but  particularly,  from  my  point  of  view,  because  our  very 
profession  commits  us  to  an  attitude  of  unprejudiced  fairness  in 
regard  to  all  questions.  Those  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young 
is  entrusted  are  of  neecssity  the^  most  potent  influence  in  forming 
their  minds  and  their  outlook  on  life.  And  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  everything  must  be  settled  by  discussion  and  persuasion, 
our  principle  not  only  as  citizens,  but  as  individuals  must  be  "prove 
all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 

No  one  should  minimize  the  importance  of  a  careful  weighing  of 
the  merits  of  every  part  of  the  curriculum  through  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation  are  to  be  led.  But  of  much  greater  importance  is 
it  that  we  should  have  as  true  a  conception  as  possible  of  what  the 
aim  of  our  general  educational  system  should  be.  For  upon  this  aim 
will  depend  the  curriculum  and  the  choice  and  relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent subjects.  In  what  I  have  to  present  to  you  I  shall  have 
regard,  of  course,  to  the  high  school  curriculum,  except  in  so  far  as 
a  part  of  it  would  naturally  apply  to  that  new  experiment  in  our 
system,  the  so-called  junior  high  school. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  youth  will  go  to  college. 
To  the  vast  majority  the  high  school  represents  the  highest  reach  of 
their  education.  The  question  at  once  arises:  "What  should  be  the 
main  trend  of  the  high  school  training?"  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  substantial  unanimity  that  this  should  be  what  is  usually 
called  "cultural."  But  during  these  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
strong  movement  in  favor  of  the  "vocational"  high  school.  This 
resulted  first  in  the  establishment  of  commercial  high  schools;  later 
the  technical  school  came  into  being,  and  so  on.  The  line  of  cleav- 
age between  this  new  variety  of  training  and  the  old  has  gradually 
come  to  be  marked  by  the  inclusion  of  certain  subjects,  which  have 
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thus  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  peculiar,  particularly  "classics," 
although  very  recently  there  have  been  those  who  would  build  up 
v/^hat  they  call  a  cultural  curriculum  without  the  inclusion  of  the 
subjects  which  for  centuries  have  been  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  all  culture. 

My  subject  this  evening,  then,  is  to  see  whether  there  is  any  reas- 
onable basis  for  the  inclusion  of  classical  study  in  any  well-rounded 
high  school  curriculum. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  pre-collegiate  training  is  and 
should  be  essentially  developmental  in  its  character,  that  is,  it  should 
be  adapted  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  the  faculties  of  the  child  so 
as  to  enable  him.  to  meet  intelligently  the  demands  of  his  unfolding 
life.  These  demands  will  be  manifold  and  various.  Many  have  been 
inclined  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  material  demands  of  life, 
especially  the  means  of  livelihood.  But  the  biblical  precept  "man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone"  was  never  more  true  than  it  is  today, 
when  the  practical  questions  of  existence  are  depending  more  and 
more  upon  the  solution  of  problems  which  pertain  almost  entirely 
to  the  mind.  We  all  live  in  a  social  and  political  organization,  and 
our  real  problems  are  not  those  of  labor  and  the  procuring  of  bread 
and  butter,  but  those  of  social  and  political  relations,  the  solutions 
of  which  will  carry  with  them  the  solutions  of  the  material  questions. 
Hence  the  education  of  the  masses,  if  it  is  to  be  the  solvent  of  all 
our  ills,  as  so  many  confidently  claim,  must  have  its  chief  regard  to 
the  things  of  the  mind,  to  habits  of  right  thinking,  of  right  acting,  in 
a  word,  of  right  living.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  you  are  all  as 
fully  convinced  of  it  as  I  am,  how  far  are  the  classics  valuable  in 
preparing  for  this  end? 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  short  time,  at  my  disposal,  I  ca,n  not  treat 
this  subject  from  all  angles.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  draw  your 
attention  to  the  most  important  points  in  which  classical  teaching 
seems  to  me  to  be  valuable,  without  any  serious  attempt  to  discuss 
them.  Most  of  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  Latin,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Language  is  the  great  achievement  of  the  human  race.  It,  above 
everything  else,  marks  the  supremacy  of  man  over  the  brute  crea- 
tion. It  is  the  most  potent  influence  in  our  lives  today  as  it  has 
always  been  in  the  past.  As  the  instrument  of  communication  of 
ideas,  it  is  fundamentally  essential  in  all  human  relations. 

In  tbe  study  of  Latin  the  child  usually  makes  his  first  acquaintance 
with  language  as  a  created  instrument.  Even  if  he  begins  with  some 
other  language,  Latin  usually  gives  him  his  first  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  speech  and  his  first  opportunity  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
linguistic  study. 

In  studying  Latin  one  of  the  first  demands  is  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion. The  very  nature  of  an  inflected  language  involves  the  closest 
attention  to  the  variations  in  ending,  which  often  affect  only  a  single 
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letter,  if  the  exact  meaning  is  to  be  discovered.  Inaccurate  observa- 
tion means  failure.  The  conditions  under  which  a  child  learns  his 
.  mother  tongue  unfortunately  accord  little  opportunity  for  this  kind  of 
training.  The  early  appeal  is  w^holly  to  the  ear,  and  the  use  of  the 
eye  only  comes  in  at  a  later  stage  when  the  language  has  been  already 
learned.  In  learning  a  modern  European  language  appeal  is  indeed 
made  to  the  eye,  and  thus  some  opportunity  is  provided  for  attention 
to  form,  but  the  large  loss  of  their  ancient  inflections  brings  these 
languages  more  near  to  our  own  in  their  value  for  training  the  obser- 
vation. In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
progress  without  constant  practice  in  this  important  faculty,  and  your 
own  experience  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  a  large  amount  of 
drill  has  to  do  with  this  alone. 

But  accuracy  of  observation  would  be  of  very  slight  value  without 
accuracy  of  interpretation,  which  also  involves  accuracy  of  record, 
if  frequently  only  mental  record.  In  our  ordinary  intercourse,  we 
consistently  help  out  the  inadequacy  of  expression  in  every  possible 
way,  before  resorting  to  the  question  "Do  you  mean?"  We  have 
cases  every  day  where  one  who  has  observed  an  action  most  intently 
is  unable  to  report  accurately  what  he  has  seen.  Many  of  the  dis- 
putes concerning  evidence  turn  upon  the  ability  of  a  witness  to  report 
accurately  what  he  thinks  he  knows.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  much  litigation,  especially  in  our  courts  of  appeal, 
has  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  phrases  which,  if  properly  ex- 
pressed, would  have  needed  none.  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  of 
small  moment  whether  the  student  observes  clearly,  compared  with 
whether  he  can  record  accurately  and  interpret  correctly  what  he 
observes. 

Now  it  has  appeared  that  in  the  study  of  Latin''  a  child  has  had 
developed  his  faculties  of  accurate  observation,  of  accurate  record 
and  of  interpretation  or  expression.  Do  I  claim  these  advantages 
as  the  exclusive  effect  of  classical  training?  By  no  means.  For  all 
of  these  advantages  may  be  gained  from  other  studies,  even  from 
those  which  make  the  smallest  demands  upon  the  mind.  But  in  the 
case  of  most  if  not  all  other  studies,  special  attention  must  be  paid 
to  these  results,  if  they  are  to  be  obtained,  while  in  the  study  of  the 
classics,  they  constitute  the  training  itself;  they  are  inevitable  to  a 
certain  degree,  even  if  they  are  not  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  The  fact  that  each  process  requires  active  mental 
effort,  as  well  as  active  exertion  of  the  will  in  the  case  of  the  vast 
majority  of  pupils,  instead  of  the  merely  passive  mental  attitude 
which  appears  in  most  kinds  of  reading,  for  example,  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many  children  find  Latin  distasteful,  not  to  say 


*The  learning  of  the  forms  makes  a  powerful  demand  upon  the  memory.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  1he  fashion  to  decry  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  but  my 
own  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  memory  can  be  strengthened  by  practice,  and 
there  is  universal  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  good  memory.  The  learning  of  forms 
gives   this   practice   in   a   way   different   from   learning   connected   narratives. 
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diflficult.  The  habit  of  fixed  attention  as  Dean  Briggs,  of  Harvard, 
termed  it,  and  which  he  claimed  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
classically  trained  freshmen  as  opposed  to  others,  is  not  a  habit 
which  pupils  acquire  willingly.  The  difference  may  be  likened  to 
the  difference  between  gaining  physical  strength  by  active  exercise  of 
one"s  muscles,  and  by  massage.  ]\Iany  find  massage  much  more 
pleasant. 

The  development  of  the  habits  we  have  just  discussed  should  begin 
with  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin.  But  it  is  with  the  beginning 
of  translation  that  perhaps  the  most  vital  advantage  of  the  study  be- 
comes apparent.  You  have  all  heard  over  and  over  again  of  the 
advantages  of  translation,  and  I  imagine  that  many  of  you  are  scep- 
tical. I  will  not  weary  you  with  rehearsing  the  benefits  claimed  for 
translation.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  pupil  in  his  first  attempt 
to  translate  from  a  foreign  language  into  the  vernacular,  begins  to 
realize  the  difference  between  an  idea  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  begins  in  a  word  to  use  language  consciously.  Perhaps 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  teaching  of  English  is  to  lead  pupils  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  a  steadily  more  effective  and  elegant  fashion.  I 
know  that  many  have  been  found  to  hold  that,  given  an  idea,  the 
expression  will  come  of  itself,  but  we  all  know  that  the  manner  of 
expression  of  the  street  differs  from  that  of  the  drawing  room,  and 
that  the  latter  is  more  nearly  our  ideal.  A  dirty  urchin  can  make  his 
wants  known  In  picturesque  language,  but  we  should  hardly  desire 
our  President  to  address  Congress  in  that  manner  nor  would  we 
want  the  Bible  written  in  that  form.  In  fact,  the  whole  question 
here  is  the  question  of  art  and  non-art.  And  this  question  is  one 
of  universal  application. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  improvement  in  the  tastes  of 
our  people  regarding  architecture  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We 
all  know  that  the  architecture  of  the  70"s  and  80's  was  atrocious; 
that  the  Colonial  form,  on  the  other  hand,  was  good.  Yet  we  threw 
aside  the  Colonial  architecture  for  the  atrocities  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  What  was  the  reason  of  this?  It  was  because  the 
ignorant,  the  uneducated,  the  devoid  of  natural  taste  had  control  of 
building.  It  is  almost  inconceivable,  but  there  have  been  stories, 
and  true  stories,  too,  of  people  painting  old  mahogany  Chippendale 
or  Sheraton  pieces  white,  or  disposing  of  them  at  a  song  in  order 
to  substitute  the  products  of  the  jigsaw,  upholstered  in  plush,  Wg 
have  fortunately  passed  through  that  stage  and  emerged  into  a 
period  when  all  our  educational  influences  are  directed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  taste  in  building. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  painting  and  sculpture.  There 
are  continually  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant,  the  debased 
the  neurotic,  to  introduced  new  styles  in  the  fine  arts.  And  it  is 
true  that  our  country,  the  whole  land  over,  is  dotted  with  monstrosi- 
ties in  the  form  of  statues,  busts,  monuments  of  all  kinds.     We  are 
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perpetually  apologizing  for  them,  and  on  investigation  it  would 
appear  that  the  jury  of  award  has  usually  been  composed  of  un- 
trained persons.  But  we  are  now  coming  to  the  trained  art  com- 
missions, who  take  control  of  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in 
the  fine  arts;  while  our  museums,  both  small  and  great,  are  steadily 
consigning  to  them  and  exhibiting  for  the  enjoyment  and  education 
of  the  people  only  that  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  expert. 

Yet  people  could  and  did  live  in  comfort  in  the  Inartistic  house 
and  with  inartistic  furniture,  and  the  country  got  along  in  spite  of 
the  hideous  things  masquerading  as  art  with  which  it  was  disfigured. 
But  we  do  not  admit  this  as  a  justifiable  argument  for  reverting  to 
that  period  or  practice. 

Now  an  idea  may  be  expressed  in  wood  or  stone  or  oil,  or  musical 
notes,  or  in  words.  We  have  a  structure  in  every  case.  And  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  structure,  there  has  been  steady  and  continuous 
effort  to  evolve  a  standard  of  perfection,  so  too  in  the  use  of  words 
there  has  always  been  a  form  which  has  been  regarded  as  good,  and 
which  people  have  striven  to  reach.  We  have  such  a  form  in  Eng- 
lish which  we  call  "good  English."  It  is  best  exemplified  In  the 
works  of  those  v/ho  are  designated  the  English  Classics,  and  form 
the  basis  of  what  we  call  "good  usage."  There  are  not  wanting,  of 
course,  people  who  maintain  that  the  English  of  the  newspaper  is 
good  enough  for  them,  just  as  one  of  the  most  popular  automobiles, 
one  condemned  by  artists  as  showing  no  beauty  of  line  at  all,  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  thousands  of  users;  but  the  mass  of  the  good 
teachers  of  English  held  fast  to  standard,  just  as  there  is  a  perpetual 
striving  for  greater  beauty  in  new  designs  of  automobiles. 

We  seem  to  have  gotten  a  long  distance  away  from  our  subject, 
but  this  is  only  apparently  so,  for  I  am  making  a  plea  for  the  support 
of  all  teachers  of  English,  when  I  maintain  that  translation  from  a 
foreign  language  into  English  furnishes  the  best  opportunity  for 
training  the  pupil  in  what  constitutes  "good  English."  To  most 
pupils  the  mere  correction  of  their  use  of  the  vernacular  so  that  it 
is  grammatically  sound  is  nearly  all  that  English  teaching  means. 
But  in  translation  the  most  important  question  is  not  "what  is  its 
meaning?"  but  "how  can  the  meaning  be  best  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish?" I  freely  admit  that  many  teachers  of  Latin  have  been  and 
still  are  derelict  in  allowing  all  too  much  the  hideous  "translation 
English"  which  should  shock  every  one.  But  that  should  not  ob- 
scure the  value  of  the  practice.  The  very  fact  that  such  English  is 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  pupil  should  rouse  us  to  appreciate  that  the 
development  of  the  "good"  in  the  use  of  English  is-the  most  difficult 
as  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  that  the  teacher  of  English 
has  to  face. 

The  question  might  be  asked:  "Granted  that  translation  is  a 
valuable  exercise,  would  not  the  study  of  a  modern  language  be  just 
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as  valuable  for  this  purpose  as  an  ancient?"     This  brings  me  to  a 
matter  of  prime  importance. 

The  only  reading  material  available  for  the  Latin  classes  is  of  the 
highest  literary  value.  Latin  students  are  accustomed  to  begin  their 
serious  reading  with  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.  Many 
teachers  have  complained  of  this  necessity  and  lamented  that  the 
ancients  should  not  have  written  something  adapted  to  school  use. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  second  or  Caesar  year  is  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  Latin  course.  To  my  way  of  thinking  the  absence  of 
any  reading  matter  of  a  trivial  nature  is  a  distinct  advantage.  For 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  Caesar's  commentaries  are  not  trivial. 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  fact  that  he  is  narrating  the  events 
of  a  war  which  was  in  very  truth  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  he  did  this  in  a  way  to  warrant  the  extravagant  praise  of 
Cicero,  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  style  that  the  world  has  seen. 
In  fact,  the  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  are  not  only  history,  but 
an  artistic  literary  creation  of  the  first  rank;  they  form  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  world's  progress.  The  very  fact,  then,  that  the 
early  reading  in  studying  a  modern  language  is  apt  to  be  trivial,  is 
a  great  point  in  favor  of  Latin.  These  ideas  of  Caesar  are  worth 
while.  They  are  expressed  in  an  artistic  fashion.  When  rendered, 
therefore,  they  should  be  rendered,  if  rendered  correctly,  into  artistic 
English,  in  other  words,  into  the  high  style.  This  does  not  mean  a 
florid  ornate  style,  for  Caesar's  style  was  not  ornate,  any  more  than 
a  Doric  temple  is  ornate.  Simple,  strong,  pure  English  is  the  me- 
dium to  reproduce  the  simple,  strong,  pure  Latin  in  which  Caesar 
v/rote.  Teachers  know  tha'c  a  simple,  strong,  pure  style  is  the  most 
difficult  to  master,  so  the  translation  of  Caesar  is  a  task  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  This  matter  of  style  some 
may  think  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  young.  But  this  gives 
the  young  too  little  credit.  They  can  be  taught  what  is  good  in 
music,  in  art,  in  architecture;  they  respond  to  what  is  good  In  char- 
acter, in  action.  The  heroic  is  the  ideal  of  human  nature.  The 
young  respond  readily  to  the  heroic.  Then  why  should  they  not 
respond  to  style  when  it  is  properly  put  before  them?  In  fact,  many 
pupils  v/ill  tell  you  that  they  like  Cicero,  as  well  as  Caesar;  and 
multitudes  have  liked  Vergil.  What  they  have  liked  in  both  has 
been,  not  the  commonplace,  but  the  unusual,  the  great,  not  merely 
in  idea,  but  in  the  expression  of  it.  I  readily  admit  that  Cicero  had 
always  an  eye  to  his  audience,  that  he  prepared  his  speeches  to  be 
Spoken.  But  as  I  have  heard  Cicero  presented  in  a  large  number  of 
classrooms,  the  very  fact  that  he  makes  any  impression  at  all  is  the 
best  of  proof  of  the  enormous  vitality  of  an  utterance  which  swerved 
Caesar  from  his  settled  political  policy,  and  has  come  ringing  down 
through  twenty  centuries  of  intervening  years.  But  it  rarely  rings 
in  the  modern  classroom. 
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■  To  treat  Caesar  and  Cicero  as  literature  may  be  regarded  as 
doubtful  by  some,  but  certainly  this  view  could  certainly  not  apply  to 
Vergil.  His  works  are  obviously  literature,  and  he  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  authors.  Why  is  it  a  pity 
that  every  high  school  pupil  should  not  read  Vergil?  Not  so  much 
because  the  Aeneid  was  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Roman 
genius;  not  so  much  because  he  was  a  very  great  poet;  as  because  he 
was  and  is  one  of  the  world's  most  potent  influences.  The  whole 
English  literature  has  been  permeated  by  him.  His  characters  have 
become  household  words.  During  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  he 
vi/as  the  most  impressive  figure.  The  Aeneid  has  had  more  influence 
morally  than  any  book  except  the  Bible.  Both  favorers  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  early  Christian  church  quoted  Vergil.  He  was  used  to 
prophesy  with  just  as  the  Bible  was.  He  was  allegorized  and  regarded 
as  a  picture  of  the  whole  sum  of  human  progress  long  before  John 
Bunyan  made  allegory  a  household  experience.  The  sixth  book  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  a  long  series  of  apocalyptic  books,  and 
has  been  regarded  by  many  a  sequel  to  the  Book  of  Revelations  in  Its 
influence.  The  Aeneid  is  also  the  interpretation  of  the  Roman  ideal. 
The  Hebrew  chant  "He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats 
and  exalted  those  of  low  degree"  is  set  forth  as  the  divine  mission 
of  Rome  upon  the  earth,  as  the  basis  for  their  greater  mission  to 
preserve  justice  and  equity  among  the  nations.  Incidentally  in  read- 
ing Vergil  many  pupils  get  their  first  realizing  sense  of  rhythm,  of 
poetic  imagery,  of  loftiness  of  expression,  of  the  essential  difference 
between  poetry  and  prose,  of  the  place  of  poetry  in  life. 

All  that  I  have  said  of  these  three  great  authors  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  idea  that  the  pupil  in  studying  their  works  should  gain  in 
literary  taste  and  in  some  feeling  for  literary  standard. 

Another  side  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  mut;t  not  be  left  out  of  consid- 
eration, the  political  side.  The  time  when  they  lived  was  one  of  the 
most  momentous  in  history.  The  Roman  republic  had  had  a  life  of 
approximately  500  years,  a  long  term  as  national  existences  go.  It 
had  grown  from  the  first  tentative  stumbling  steps  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  kings,  through  the  period  of  robust  youth,  of  vigorous 
maturity  and  was  now  showing  all  the  signs  of  senility  and  approach- 
ing dissolution.  It  had  withstood  the  privations  of  poverty,  the 
cruelties  and  overwhelming  sufferings  of  war,  the  trials  and  tempests 
of  continual  internal  strife,  as  the  idea  of  democracy  gradually  grew 
and  moulded  the  institutions  of  government — to  yield  finally  to  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  the  corruption  of  luxury,  the  debasing  influ- 
ence of  the  immigrant,  the  enervation  of  peace.  It  had  grown 
great,  while  still  small,  in  order  to  grow  small  when  great.  It  had 
known  the  period  when  public  office  had  been  looked  upon  as  a 
responsibility  for  service  for  which  strict  accountability  must  be 
exacted,  to  come  later  to  the  period  when  public  leadership  was  re- 
garded as   a  private   opportunity.      The   old   Romans   felt   that  they 
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must  live  for  their  country,  the  new  Romans  were  concerned  only  to 
live  on  their  country.  In  a  word,  the  greatest  experiment  in  demo- 
cratic government  that  the  world  thus  far  had  seen  was  approaching 
its  end.  The  republic  was  dying  In  order  that  out  of  its  corruption 
should  arise  another  period  of  tyranny,  and  the  cycle  of  progress 
should  begin  again,  which  should  lead  through  various  stages  to 
ether  experiments  in  democratic  government.  The  assumption  of 
autocratic  power  by  the  leader  to  whom  the  state  was  entrusted  In 
moments  of  stress,  the  invisible  government  of  bossism,  the  effects 
of  overcrowding  in  cities  as  shown  in  the  decay  of  social  morality, 
the  effects  of  a  large  floating  and  venal  electorate,  the  evils  due  to 
huge  aggregations  of  people  far  from  the  food  supplies,  the  surge  of 
the  rural  population  to  the  cities,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  agri- 
culture, and  manifold  other  evils  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
today,  were  experienced  over  a  period  of  centuries  by  the  Romans. 
We  clamor  now-a-days  for  a  course  in  citizenship  in  our  schools; 
Rome  furnishes  all  the  exhibits.  We  ask  for  instruction  in  govern- 
ment; Rome  provides  all  the  problems.  We  would  try  to  guess  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  a  democracy;  Rome  gives  us  the  clue. 
We  would  know  what  to  do  to  preserve  our  country,  as  well  as  what 
to  avoid  doing;  Rome  gives  us  our  answers.  We  would  train  our 
youth  to  guide  our  country  to  a  higher  career  in  the  development 
and  uplift  of  mankind;  Rome  tells  us  how  we  must  use  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  to  be  our  guide  for  the  future.  Now  the  turning 
point,  as  I  have  said  in  Roman  history,  is  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  and  the  chief  figure,  both  sinister  and  beneficient,  is  Caesar. 
A  course  in  Roman  history  is  not  necessary  to  learn  what  I  have 
enumerated;  the  period  covered  by  high  school  Latin  is  all  that  is 
neecssary. 

AVe,  as  Americans,  should  have  a  particular  interest  in  Caesar  for 
another  reason,  namely,  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  because  that  made 
our  existence  in  its  present  form  possible.  But  for  Caesar's  conquest 
of  Gaul,  we  might  have  been  as  backward  in  our  political  develop- 
ment as  the  countries  of  the  Central  Empires.  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain  was  the  beginning  of  civilization  for  Britain,  and  by  conse- 
quence, for  ourselves;  and  the  fact  that  the  Roman  influence  never 
penetrated  far  into  Germany  may  account  even  now  for  the  tremend- 
ous difference  in  political  ideals  that  we  experience  upon  crossing  the 
Rhine.  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul  gave  us  our  alphabet,  our  prin- 
ciples of  law.  our  principles  of  government,  our  literary  direction, 
in  fact,  it  was  the  responsible  source  of  what  we  mean  by  "western 
civilization."  The  Germans  give  much  importance  to  Caesar,  for 
being  the  first  to  give  accounts  of  the  German  tribes.  How  much 
more  highly  should  we  rate  him  when  he  is  the  real  source  of  our 
life  and  our  views  of  life?  Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  war  for  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  was  more  than  a  mere  war  of  conquest,  it  was  the 
birth  of  a  new  life. 
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In  connection  with  Cicero,  but  more  difinitely,  of  course,  in  connec- 
tion with  Vergil  comes  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
artistic  work  of  the  classical  peoples.  Our  editions  are  now  full  of 
Illustrations,  and  there  are  actually  special  books  devoted  to  illus- 
trating the  school  classics.  It  would  be  well,  to  be  sure,  if  every 
child  could  have  a  course  in  the  history  of  &rt,  but  since  this  is  not 
possible,  what  better  can  be  done  than  draw  attention  in  his  other 
studies  to  the  achievements  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity,  those 
who  set  up  the  standards,  which  are  still  the  standards  unto  this  day? 
Here  Greece  has,  of  course,  the  pre-eminence,  but  what  Greece  did 
Rome  appropriated  and  through  Rome  it  came  to  us.  Our  Capitol 
at  Washington  is  but  the  greatest  of  a  myriad  of  buildings  through- 
out the  country,  which  show^  the  dominance  of  the  Greco-Roman 
ideals  of  building.  All  training  in  sculpture,  too,  goes  back  to  the 
Greek  masterpieces.  No  museum  is  complete  without  casts  of  what 
remains,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  still  goes  to  them  for  inspiration,  for 
guidance  and  for  models. 

I  come  now  to  a  point  that  has  been  much  discussed  in  recent 
years,  the  dependence  of  English  upon  Latin.  Latin  influence  upon 
English  began  with  the  invasions  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  day  with  increasing  intensity.  There 
have  been,  broadly  speaking^  four  main  periods:  1.  Prom  the  con- 
quest of  Britain  to  the  overthrow  of  the  western  empire,  the  period 
when  Britain  was  having  to  a  certain  degree  the  experience  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  Roman  influence  was  direct  and  dominating  and  eX' 
tended  in  language  as  far  as  the  Britons  could  assimilate  Roman 
ideas  and  habits.  The  new  words  came  with  the  new  ideas.  2.  The 
Norman  conquest,  when  the  English  tongue  suffered  a  large  admix- 
ture of  French  words,  which  were  themselves  but  decayed  Latin. 
3.  The  literary  period,  when  English  writers  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne 
designedly  introduced  an  immense  number  of  words  directly  from 
the  Latin  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  ordinary  speech.  4.  The 
modern  or  scientific  period,  when  recourse  is  had  to  Greek  and 
Latin  to  give  a  name  to  every  novelty  that  appears.  The  result  of 
this  continual  borrowing,  is  that  the  language  that  masquerades 
under  the  name  English  is  almost  as  much  Latin  as  is  Italian  or 
French,  with  a  strong  flavoring  of  Greek.  Ignorance  is  prone  to 
refer  to  the  past  with  a  fine  air  of  condescension  for  the  vagaries  of 
the  present.  How  often  have  I  seen  and  heard  opponents  of  spelling 
reform  exclaim  "the  spelling  of  Shakespeare  is  good  enough  for  me," 
when  we  all  know  that  if  they  were  set  to  read  their  Shakespeare  in 
the  form  in  which  Shakespeare  spelled,  a  cry  for-  help  would  soon 
pierce  our  ears.  So,  too,  how  often  has  the  expression  "good  old 
Anglo-Saxon"  been  used  to  cast  opprobrium  upon  such  words  as  may 
have  had  their  origin  in  Greek  or  Latin.  Whereas  we  all  know  that 
if  our  language  were  ruthlessly  pruned  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  elements, 
we  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  scarcely  so  well 
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as  the  animals  in  the  zoo.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  advocate  would  even 
be  bereft  of  a  mind  with  which  to  make  a  pretense  of  thinking. 
though,  of  course,  not  of  a  mouth  with  which  to  go  on  eating  and 
drinking.  Seriously,  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  ceased  to  grow  in 
English  after  the  Roman  conquest,  and  hence  represents  the  civili- 
zation of  the  primitiv'e  barbarians  who  opposed  to  Caesar's  legions 
their  scythe-armed  chariots;  in  brief,  the  civilization  of  our  Ameri- 
can Indians  when  Columbus  landed.  Everything  that  pertains  to 
the  mental  and  spiritual  side  of  man  has  been  borrowed,  and  much 
that  pertains  to  the  phj-sical.  Medicine,  law  and  theology,  science 
and  business  use  a  language  that  is  Greek  and  Latin.  Men  fight  and 
die  for  Greek  and  Latin  words.  "Liberty,"'  the  word  that  has  turned 
the  world  upside  down  more  than  once,  is  Latin,  while  its  antithesis, 
"Tyranny,"'  for  which  men  have  also  fought  and  died,  is  ureek. 
Even  the  tyranny  of  the  labor-union  is  expressed  not  in  English,  but 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  (Can  that  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  labor 
unions  in  England  are  demanding  a  classical  education  for  their 
children?)  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  a  new  people  issued  to  the 
world  a  new  charter  of  freedom,  a  declaration  of  independence.  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  friend,  if  living  then,  would  have  been  fighting  for  the 
following: 

"When  in  the of .  it  becomes for  one to 

the bands  which  have them  with  another  and  to 

among  the of  the  earth  the  and to  which  the 

of and  of God them,  a for  the 

of  mankind  that  they  should ,  the  which  them 

to  the .      Or  would  he  really  have  been  willing  to  fight  for  that? 

And  v.ould  such  an  utterance  have  shaken  thrones? 

During  the  last  year  a  certain  branch  of  our  government  which 
v.'e  will  call  "blank"  has  been  fighting  with  another  branch  of  our 
government  which  we  will  call  "blank"  over  a  matter  which  we  may 
call  "the  blank  of  blanks."  This  is  soul-satisfying,  is  it  not?  Why, 
v.e  could  not  even  get  a  name  for  our  country  except  from  the  Latin, 
and  bad  La^in  at  that.  There  is  no  new  disease  but  what  goes  to  the 
classical  tongues  for  its  name;  there  is  hardly  a  new  business  device 
but  what  does  the  same  thing.  The  newest  material  for  raincoats  i.s 
actually  called  aquascutum  (a  wrong  formation,  by  the  wayj,  and 
no  new  tooth-powder  is  ready  for  the  market,  and  no  germ  is  ready 
for  ])u.sine5s  without  a  classical  title. 

Since  this  is  true,  we  might  at  least  ask  that  the  borrowers  borrow 
their  borrowings  properly,  and  that  knowledge  yield  not  to  ignorance 
because  the  ignorant  are  content.  Two  recent  examples  are  illumi- 
nating on  this  point.  Greek  has  a  termination — istes.  Latinized  as — 
ista  and  Anglicized  as — ist.  It  is  attached  either  to  a  noun  or  to  an 
adjective.  Attached  to  the  noun  it  means  the  practice  of  the  noun; 
to  the  adjective,  it  means  the  being  of  the  adjective. 
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Before  and  during  the  great  war  we  heard  much  of  those  who  made 
a  fetich  of  peace.  There  was  need  of  a  designation,  and  of  course 
Latin  was  immediately  laid  under  contribution.  Take  the  Latin 
word  for  peace,  namely,  pax,  with  stem  pac,  and  add  ist,  and  lo!  the 
thing  is  done:  "pacist."  This  most  natural  formation  seems  never 
to  have  been  seriously  considered.  Then  there  is  the  adjective 
"pacific,"  from  two  Latin  words,  meaning  "peace-making;"  adding 
the  termnation — ist  and  we  get  "pacificist."  This  perfectly  good 
word  had  some  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  among 
those  who  knev/  the  right.  But  some  one  ignorant  of  course  struck 
out  the  shortened  form  "pacifist,"  a  monstrosity,  without  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  This  hideous  barbarism  (perhaps  because  of  its  adapta- 
bility to  cheap  jokes),  was  taken  up  and  spread  by  the  newspapers, 
who  seem  as  8  rule  to  have  little  sense  of  responsibility  for  language, 
and  has  thus  become  rooted  in  English.  A  still  more  recent  ex- 
ample has  a  ludicrous  side.  Greek  has  a  termination — ides,  mean- 
ing "descendant  of,"  Anglicized  as — id.  Latin  has  a  termination — 
cida,  meaning  "slayer  of,"  Anglicized — cide.  Now  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  German  imperial  government,  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Socialists  took  part  in  revolutionary  movements  under  the  name  of 
Spartacides,"  that  is,  descendants  of  Spartacus,  a  Roman  gladiator 
who  led  a  slave  rebellion  against  Rome.  The  word  was  a  mongrel, 
to  be  sure,  constituting  of  a  Greek  termination  upon  a  Latin  name, 
but  it  told  its  story.  American  newspapers  had  a  hard  time  with  it. 
So  long  as  they  kept  to  the  plural,  they  had  no  difficulty,  but  when 
they  had  need,  of  a  singular,  their  ignorance  had  full  swing.  Prop- 
erly the  English  singular  would  have  been  "Spartacid,"  plural  "Spar- 
tacids."  But  taking  "Spartacides"  as  a  plural,  which  it  was,  and 
pronouncing  it  to  rhyme  with  hides,  what  more  natural  than  to  make 
a  singular  "Spartacide,"  which  can  only  mean  "slayer  of  Sparta,"  if 
it  means  anything  at  all.  The  crafty  soon  dropped  the  form  alto- 
gether, and  had  recourse  to  "Spartacan,"  a  correct  but  different 
formation.  Will  any  one  have  the  temerity  in  view  of  such  examples 
to  claim  that  the  classical  tongues  are  dead?  Would  it  not  be  far 
better  to  teach  pur  people  to  use  them  correctly? 

But  it  may  be  said  "the  vast  mass  of  the  Latin  words  in  English 
have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  English  language  that  they  are 
learned  as  English  words  just  like  other  English  words."  This,  if 
true,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  I  admit,  carries  with  it 
the  question  "are  they  understood?"  That  is,  "is  their  full  mean- 
ing appreciated?"  Now  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  pre- 
paring teachers  of  Latin,  and  this  experience  has  often  amazed  me. 
Young  men  and  women  of  mature  mind,  even  'those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  of  Latin  habitually,  use  a  large  number  of  the  less 
obviou-s  Greek  and  Latin  English  words,  either  in.  a  wrong  sense,  or 
with  a  very  hazy  idea  of  their  true  meaning.  Time  and  again  I  have 
asked  for  a  defintion  of  an  English  word  whose  classical  origin  was 
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evident,  to  find  that  the  would-be  teacher  had  a  ludicrously  false  idea 
of  it,  sometimes  actually  confusing  it  with  another  word  which  had 
some  little  resemblance  to  it.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  pupil  in 
the  eighth  grade,  we  had  a  particularly  hated  subject  called  "defi- 
nitions." We  were  set  to  learn  the  definitions  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  each  day.  I  also  remember  that  in  the  examination  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  I  failed),  one  of  the  six  words  given  was 
"seance,"  I  explained  as  a  "short  nap  after  dinner."  Oh,  out  1  was 
a  child.  Yes,  but  a  colleague  of  mine,  many  years  later,  when  a 
student  asked  him  in  class  to  explain  more  fully  a  certain  matter  that 
had  come  up,  said  "we  have  no  time  now,  let's  have  a  siesta  about 
it  after  luncheon."  An,  extreme  case?  Perhaps.  But  another 
colleague  of  mine,  a  most  distinguished  man,  is  reported  as  once  in 
the  course  of  a  lecture  to  have  defined  feudalism  as  a  "halo  around 
the  feet  of  monarchy,"  without  any  sense  of  incongruity.  No,  the 
fact  is  that  a  large  number  of  people  have  but  the  vaguest  conception 
of  the  meanings  of  numerous  words  they  see  in  print,  especially  if 
the  subject  is  beyond  the  commonplace,  when  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  if  intelligent,  would  make  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 
I  think  that  all  would  admit  that  sufiicient  training  to  give  this 
knowledge  would  be  worth  while.  Of  course,  we  could  not  expect  the 
people  at  large,  even  our  legislators,  to  be  as  well  trained  as  the 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  who,  if 
if  the  story  Is  true,  while  listening  to  a  speech  by  a  certain  member 
of  the  name  of  Dundas,  were  so  amazed  by  his  coinage  of  the  mon- 
grel word  "starvation,"  that  the  honorable  member  went  by  the 
sobriquet  "Starvation  Dundas"  ever  after.  But  we  could  at  least 
expect  that  such  monstrosities  as  "pacifist"  and  "Spartacide"  should 
not  disgrace  us.  And  even  in  our  trade  names  we  might  be  saved 
such  malformations  as  "aquascutum,"  "sozodont,"  and  the  like. 

Since  Latin  is  the  origin  and  foundation  of  all  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, it  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  renders  the  acquisi- 
tion of  French,  Italian  or  Spanish  a  matter  of  little  difficulty.  I  am 
aware  that  sometimes  we  are  urged  to  begin  the  linguistic  training 
of  the  young  with  French  or  Spanish,  and  from  these  to  pass  to 
Latin.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  acquisition  of  Latin  is  not 
appreciably  accelerated  by  any  previous  study  of  French,  for  example, 
while  the  reverse  is  emphatically  true.  A  pupil  with  two  years 
training  in  Latin  will  learn  as  much  French  in  three  years  as  would 
require  five  to  learn  without  the  Latin.  And  the  Latin  equipment  is 
just  as  effective  for  Italian  or  Spanish.  From  the  easy  to  the  more 
difficult  is  a  good  pedagogical  principle,  but  in  this  matter  when  the 
more  difficult  carries  with  it  to  a  large  extent  the  less  difficult,  we 
have  much  the  same  situation  as  appears  in  the  old  story  of  the  two 
holes  in  the  door  of  the  chicken-coop.  In  this  country,  \^e  have 
thus  far  chosen  Latin  first  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  interests  of  economy 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
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I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  explain  wliy  a  large  numoer  of 
people,  among  them  many  distinguished  men,  scholars  and  men  of 
affairs  have  regarded  the  classics  as  with  mathematics  and  science 
constituting  in  themselves  a  sufficient  education  for  a  youth.  If  we 
regard  the  high-school  training  as  being  essentially  general  and  cul- 
tural in  character,  then  sufficient  knowledge  to  constitute  a  specialist 
is  not  required,  but  only  enough  to  give  the  main  clues  to  the  sub- 
ject. Hence  the  student  of  the  classics  becomes  familiar  with  the 
general  characteristics  of  language,  without  becoming  a  specialist  in 
linguistics,  gains  an  insight  into  the  foundations  of  our  civilization 
without  specializing  in  history  or  institutions,  gets  some  idea  of  the 
theory  of  politics  without  becoming  a  specialist  in  political  economy, 
sees  the  effects  of  division  and  faction  in  the  social  organism  with- 
out specializing  in  sociology^  learns  what  constitutes  good  taste  in 
literature  without  specializing  in  literary  composition,  comes  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  highest  in  art  without  becoming  an  artist  and 
finally  obtains  a  better  understanding  of  his  own  tongue  without 
trying  to  become  an  expert  in  English  philology.  Verily  this  is  a 
formidable  array  of  incidentals.  Can  any  other  subject  equal  this 
showing  or  come  anywhere  near  it?  This  is  the  subject  we  are  asked 
to  turn  out  of  our  curriculum,  in  order  that  every  subject  of  which 
the  pupil  gets  incidentally  a  general  knowledge  may  be  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  the  advantages  of  specialization  are  lost  and  all  its 
disdvantages  have  their  full  fruition. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  regard  these  claims  as  extravagant. 
But  I  assure  you,  they  are  not  so  at  all.  The  history  of  English 
government  in  and  out  of  Parliament  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  proves  that.  But  certainly  these  claims  are  not  justified  by 
achievement  in  the  United  States.  Well,  perhaps  not — and  yet  a 
very  good  case  can  be  made  out  from  the  works  of  the  great  men 
who  made  us  a  nation  and  managed  our  destinies  up  to  the  Civil 
War.  Are  we  so  proud  of  the  works  of  the  last  fifty  years  that 
we  would  scorn  that  which  preceded  it?  But  they  are  certainly 
not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  present  day.  This  I  freely 
grant.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  show  is  what  classical  train- 
ing gives  the  opportunity  for,  and  opportunity  as  we  all  know  is 
too  often  not  embraced.  But  surely  that  fact  should  not  militate 
against  a  subject. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less  loose  controversy  about 
the  value  of  the  classical  teaching  as  measured  by  accomplishment. 
A  practical  people  has  asked  for  practical  results,  and  has  claimed 
not  to  find  them  in  the  results  of  classical  training.  Particular  point 
has  been  given  this  criticism  by  a  pamphlet  issued  a  few  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  which 
he  cited  figures  from  the  results  of  the  college  entrance  board  exami- 
nations to  show  that  Latin  made  a  very  poor  showing  as  compared 
with  other  subjects.     These  figures  have  been  shown  to  be  untrue, 
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but  the  correction  of  an  error  never  gains  the  circulation  that  the 
error  itself  had  and  perhaps  some  here  are  still  under  the  delusion 
of  that  pamphlet.  The  actual  facts  are  that  in  the  results  of  the 
college  entrance  board  examinations  Latin  stands  third,  being  siightly 
outranked  by  Greek,  another  classical  tongue,  and  French,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Latin,  and  being  far  ahead  of  science,  history  and  English. 
An  explanation  of  this  has  been  sought  in  the  assertion  that  the 
classics  have  been  taught  for  so  long  that  the  technique  of  teaching 
them  has  been  more  highly  developed  than  that  of  the  other  subjects. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true  as  to  the  second  statement.  The  classics 
have  been  taught  for  a  long  time,  but  the  teaching  of  them  has  been 
completely  changed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  their  previous 
long  vogue  has  been  a  detriment  rather  than  an  advantage  in  the 
difficult  task  of  adapting  the  teaching  more  nearly  to  the  needs  and 
views  of  the  present  day.  Hence,  strictlj'  speaking,  practically  all 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  (even  mathematics,  I  am  told),  are 
about  on  the  same  footing  in  the  matter  of  technique  of  teaching,  for 
they  have  all  been  completely  reorganized  during  the  last  half- 
century.  Xor  am  I  willing  to  admit  that  teachers  of  the  classics  have 
been  or  are  better  teachers  than  those  of  other  subjects.  The  reason 
lies  deeper. 

But  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  reason,  but  with  the  fact. 
All  teachers  know  that  the  results  of  their  teaching  are  often  very 
disheartening.  How  few  are  they  who  are  content.  And  in  saying 
that  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  the  classics  are  better  than  those 
of  any  subject  save  Greek  and  French,  I  am  claiming  no  superiority 
for  these  results.  Good  as  they  may  be,  they  often  leave  the  heart 
of  the  subject,  as  I  have  expounded  it  above,  unrealized. 

Nor  can  we  object  to  any  subject  that  it  does  not  function  to  any 
large  extent  in  the  after  life  of  the  child.  Is  there  any  subject,  even 
English,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  do  not  manage 
later  to  forget  almost  all  we  hoped  they  had  learned  in  school?  No, 
if  we  were  to  be  judged  by  what  a  large  proportion  of  children  get 
out  of  their  studies,  how  few  of  us  would  look  forward  to  the  verdict 
without  trepidation,  and  how  few  subjects  would  remain  in  the  cur- 
riculum at  all!  The  real  point  is  what  the  subject  offers,  not  what 
the  pupil  gets.  In  high-school  as  afterwards  in  college,  a  sumptuous 
repast  is  spread;  what  the  guest  eats,  will  depend  upon  his  appetite, 
h?"s  capacity  and  his  will.*  .  The  real  standard  of  measurement  is 
what  the  master-mind  gets,  for  in  the  last  analj^sis  the  progress  of 
the  master-mind  is  the  progress  of  the  race;  the  master-mind  sets 
the  pace,  the  mass  must  gradually  work  up  to  it.  A  subject  that 
does  not  offer  much  more  than  th3  average  pupil  obtains  can  never 


*It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  incidentals,  as  I  have  called 
them,  in  the  case  of  most  pupils  do  not  accrue  of  themselves.  The  teacher  must  see 
that  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  them  and  must  insist  upon  his  obtaining  them. 
Only  the  master-mind  will   absorb  them  automatically. 


« 
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serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  unusual  one.  And  if  any  of  the  subjects 
in  our  curriculum  could,  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  all  who 
study  it  could  become  perfect  in  it,  it  would  be  time  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  that  subject. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that,  judged  by  the  opportunities  they  offer, 
the  classics  still  retain  their  claim  to  consideration.  I  make  no 
claim  that  they  should  be  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  tested 
subjects,  but  I  certainly  do  urge  that  before  they  are  discarded  in 
favor  of  untested  subjects,  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests, 
should  be  sure  that  they  can  substitute  something  which  will  prove 
equally  valuable  and  equally  economical,  when  the  balance  is  struck 
by  our  descendants  in  after  times.  To  destroy  is  easy;  to  rebuild 
is  exceeding  difficult.  Thus  far  no  such  substitute  has  been  found. 
Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  found.  When  that 
time  does  come  classical  teachers  will  be  the  first  to  hail  the  new 
light. 

GONZALEZ    LODGE. 

The  President  made  these  announcements: 

AH  those  having  bills  against  the  Association  will  please  hand  in 
immediately  to  Dr.  Berryman. 

Meeting  of  county  superintendents  to  be  held  at  9:30  Wednesday 
morning. 

The  annualj  business  meetings  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  night 
after  the  general  meeting. 

E.  V.  McColIum,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  presented 
by  President  Palmer. 

AVHAT  TO  TEACH  THE  PUBLIC  REGARDING  FOOD  VALUES* 

E.  V.  McCOLLUM 

The  Sciaool  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Department  of  Chemistry, 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

During  the  last  few  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  study  of  nutrition.  It  is  important  at  this  time  that  we  should 
meet  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  can  introduce  with 
profit  some  of  the  newer  ideas  to  parctical  every  day  living.  We 
have  undertaken,  as  a  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Food  Administration, 
a  campaign  for  the  education  of  the  people  generally  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  nutrition,  which  is  without  parallel,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  subject  be  presented  in  the  best  possible  way.  With  a  view 
to  aiding  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  I  want  to  suggest  a  new 
method  of  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  now  available  in  this 
field. 


*Presented  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic  City.  March  1.  1918,  and  at  Ocean  City  before  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'   Association   in   1920. 
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The  learners  in  the  present  campaign  are,  of  course,  nearly  all 
women.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group  is 
composed  of  highly  intelligent  women,  who  are,  if  they  have  leisure, 
leaders  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  their  communities.  These 
women  are,  in  many  instances,  not  only  able  and  anxious  to  learn 
what  is  the  best  practice  in  the  selection  of  foods  and  their  prepara- 
tion, but  want  to  know  the  reason  for  what  they  learn  to  do.  These 
women  should  be  taught  what  they  want  to  know,  and  they  should 
be  made  sources  of  authority  to  others  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
problem  of  equipping  them  not  only  with  subject  matter  but  with  a 
method  of  adapting  this  to  presentation  to  the  second  group  is  a 
very  vital  one. 

The  second  group  consists  of  women  who  are  not  capable  of  mak- 
ing application  of  abstract  knowledge  of  food  values  to  their  own 
dietaries,  but  need  to  be  told  concretely  what  to  do.  In  their  instruc- 
tion the  "reason  why"  when  useful  at  all  serves  merely  to  lend 
vividness  and  dignity  to  the  arbitrary  dictum  of  what  to  do,  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a  basis  for  independent  applications. 

It  is  the  first  group  of  women  that  the  Food  Administration  aims 
to  reach  through  the  conservation  courses  now  being  instituted  every- 
where in  colleges.  Through  them,  mainly,  the  second  group  will  be 
reached.  The  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  of  this  second  group, 
who  constitute  the  largest  factor  in  the  actual  saving  of  certain  foods, 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  point  of  view  imparted  to  the 
leaders  in  the  conservation  classes.  It  is  among  these,  after  all,  that 
the  keenest  necessity  for  knowledge  exists,  in  order  that  they  may 
properly  plan  dietaries  for  those  for  whom  they  purvey. 

I  would  not  suggest  an  abandonment  of  the  classification  of  foods 
on  the  basis  of  chemical  composition.  We  must  have  a  language 
of  nutrition,  and  must  use  the  terms  protein,  carbohydrate,  fat,  and 
mineral  elements,  as  we  have  been  doing.  Students  should  be  taught 
which  foods  are  low  and  which  are  high  in  protein,  and  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  approximate  amount  of  available  energy  of 
each  of  the  different  types  of  foods.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  the  possibility  of  formulating  ten  or  twelve  commandments  of 
nutrition,  which,  if  committed  to  memory  and  obeyed  in  the  selection 
of  food,  would  make  the  body  a  restful  abode  for  the  soul.  One 
cannot  hope  now  to  formulate  such  knowledge  as  is  desirable  in  a 
form  which  could  possibly  remain  long  without  need  of  revision,  for 
the  subject  of  nutrition  is  still  a  growing  one;  yet,  I  am  tempted 
to  undertake  to  offer  a  few  generalizations  which  will  help  to  guide 
in  the  proper  selection  of  food.  Before  stating  these,  I  want  to 
briefly  call  attention  to  several  matters  which  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  teachers  of  the  science  of  nutrition. 

One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  modern  research  in  nutrition  is 
the  great  differences  in  the  biological  values  of  the  proteins  from 
different  sources.     In  a  general  way  this  fact  is  appreciated  by  nearly 
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all  teachers  of  today,  but  many  are  still  in  need  of  clearer  distinc- 
tions regarding  what  data  in  the  literature  is  capable  of  direct  appli- 
cation to  practical  nutrition,  and  what  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
cnnot  be  so  applied.  No  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  data  of  the 
latter  type  is  intended,  for  it  may  have,  and  frequently  has,  a  value 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  investigator  in  this  field.  As  an  ex- 
ample may  be  cited  the  laborious  studies  through  which  the  amino- 
acids  became  known,  and  the  data  yielded  by  such  methods  of 
analysis  of  the  proteins  as  those  of  Fischer  and  Van  Slyke.  Im- 
portant as  these  results  are  in  m.aking  possible  further  progress, 
they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  that  they  apply,  as  they  have  been  fre- 
quently applied,  to  deductions  concerning  comparative  food  values. 
It  is  through  these  results  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  valid  working 
hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  proteins,  and  have  been  able 
to  appreciate  why  the  proteins  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  It  is, 
however,  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  the  amino-acids  of 
proteins  that  can  be  determined  by  these  methods  in  a  manner  ap- 
proximating a  quantitative  way.  An  attempt  to  utilize  the  figures 
for  the  yields  of  this  or  that  amino-acid  by  this  or  that  protein  as 
evidence  of  the  comparative  values  of  the  proteins  themselves,  or 
the  food-stuffs  from  which  they  are  derived,  will  lead  to  entirely 
fallacious  deductions. 

Such  data  for  example  as  are  tabulated  in  the  literature  for  the 
yields  of  the  different  amino-acids,  make  the  pea  and  bean  proteins 
appear  superior  to  those  of  wheat  and  corn  kernels.  Chemical 
analysis  has  indicated  that  the  proteins  of  the  pea  and  bean  are  not 
one-sided  in  composition  with  respect  to  any  amino-acid  which  can  be 
determined  at  all  satisfactorily,  and  there  are  none  of  the  essential 
ones  absent  entirely.  In  fact,  there  seem  to  be  such  proportions 
among  them  as  would  indicate  relatively  high  values  for  these  pro- 
teins and  would  seem  to  justify  the  characterization  of  these  legume 
seeds  as  "the  poor  man's  meat."  Properly  planned  feeding  experi- 
ments were  performed  to  determine  what  is  the  lowest  plane  of 
intake  of  certain  proteins  which  just  suflaces  to  maintain  a  rat  with- 
out loss  of  body  weight.  When  the  protein  was  derived  solely  from 
these  four  seeds  singly,  with  the  diet  otherwise  satisfactorily  con- 
stituted, the  surprising  fact  was  shown  that  the  pea  and  navy  bean 
proteins  have  but  about  half  the  biological  value  of  those  of  the 
cereal  grains.  It  requires  about  6  per  cent  of  wheat  or  corn  pro- 
teins to  maintain  an  animal  in  body  weight,  whereas  11  to  12  per 
cent  of  either  navy  bean  or  pea  proteins  are  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  been  inclined  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the 
results  of  chemical  analysis  of  foods.  We  must  rely  more  upon  the 
biological  method.      The  latter  is,  however,  not  without  Its  pit-falls. 

The  great  danger  in  the  use  of  data  obtained  by  biological  methods, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  chemical  methods,  lies  in  judging  which 
experiments  are  so  planned  and  controlled  as  to  yield  results  which 
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are  satisfactory.  It  would  be  out  of  place  at  this  time  to  attempt  to 
point  out  specific  instances  where  data  which,  on  appearance  in  princ 
appeared  to  he  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  seemed  to  establish 
new  view  points,  but  were  later  shown  to  be  of  little  value  because 
the  plan  of  the  experiment  was  faulty  or  inadequate  in  its  scope. 

A  note  of  warning  should  be  sounded  against  an  over  enthusiastic 
and  indiscriminate  application  of  certain  types  of  experimental  data 
from  feeding  experiments  with  restricted  dietaries,  especially  where 
children  are  concerned.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  tne  type  of 
experiment  in  which  there  is  a  "diet  squad,"  living  for  a  brief  period 
rn  rations  which  may  be  entirely  inadequate  in  their  make-up  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  over  a  long  period.  They  may  not  be, 
however,  of  such  a  character  as  to  influence  the  well-being  of  vigor- 
ous men  or  women  in  the  prime  of  life,  especially  when  the  experi- 
ments are  of  but  short  duration.  The  deductions  from  such  data  are 
of  no  value,  and  may  be  pernicious  when  interpreted  to  apply  to  the 
solution  of  problems  relating  to  the  nutrition  of  the  child. 

In  some  measure  the  same  caution  applies  to  such  admirably  con- 
trolled experiments  as  have  been  recently  described,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  nitrogen  of  the  potato  is  of  extraordinary  food 
value.  Piesults  which  have  recently  been  obtained  in  my  labora- 
tory, in  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  potato  served  as  the  sole  source  of 
this  element,  and  the  diets  were  satisfactorily  constituted  in  all 
other  respects,  and  the  elements  of  growth  or  maintenance  over  a 
long  period  was  involved,  have  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction  that 
the  nitrogen  of  the  potato  is  of  decidedly  lower  biological  value 
than  that  of  the  cereal  grains,  oats,  wheat  and  corn.  Students  and 
teachers  who  are  not  themselves  closely  in  touch  with  the  experi- 
mental procedure,  are  liable  to  underestimate  the  danger  of  error 
in  accepting  the  results  of  short  experiments.  They  should  fully 
txppreciate  that  it  is  not  safe,  with  such  data  as  a  basis  for  deduc- 
tions, to  make  recommendations  concerning  comparable  dietaries 
foi  consumption  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Such  deductions  have 
not  infrequently  been  made,  even  when  the  claims  of  the  author 
as  to  the  scope  of  application  of  his  data  were  properly  qualified. 
Some  short  experiments  are  of  great  value.  It  is  a  fairly  common 
practice  in  many  institutions  where  nutrition  is  being  taught,  or 
dietary  problems  studied,  to  have  groups  of  students  keep  records 
OAer  a  period  of  a  week  or  more  of  their  nitrogen  intake  and  out- 
;i:t.  Such  experiments  have  a  real  educational  value,  just  as  has 
all  elementary  experimental  work,  but  not  infrequently  the  most 
unjustifiable  deductions  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  diet  are 
drawn  from  such  data.  The  mistake  lies  in  leaving  the  student 
with  the  idea  that  the  results  are  of  greater  practical  value  than 
they  really  are.  The  problem  for  v  hich  there  is  uo  easy  solution, 
is  that  of  acquiring  judgment  as  to  the  worth  of  different  experi- 
mental  data.     It   must  be  admitted  that  intelligence,   interest  and 
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wide  reading  will  not  assure  the  acquisition  of  such  judgment.  It 
is  to  be  gained  only  by  actual  experience  with  the  experimental 
method  of  study,  coupled  with  an  amount  of  critical  reflection  on 
the  data  of  others,  which  will  tax  the  strength  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  courageous. 

In  order  to  appreciate  why  it  is  desirable,  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, to  adopt  a  grouping  of  the  natural  foods  based  upon  their 
special  dietary  properties  as  shown  by  an  elaborate  system  of  feed- 
ing experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  fully  understand  some  of  the 
newer  viewpoints  brought  out  by  the  more  recent  researches  in 
nutrition.  The  importance  of  protein  has  been  in  the  past  em- 
phasized to  a  degree  which  minimized  the  importance  of  all  other 
factors  in  the  diet  except  energy  value.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
composition  and  amount  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  that  variety  and  wholesome- 
nesa  in  the  food  supply  does  not  at  all  assure  that  this  part  of  the 
diet  will  be  satisfactorily  constituted. 

Aside  from  energy,  protein,  and  inorganic  factors,  a  diet,  to  be 
adequate,  must  contain  two  substances,,  the  chemical  natures  of 
which  are  as  yet  unknown.  To  these  I  have  given  the  names  fat- 
soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B.  When  the  diet  is  satisfactory,  ex- 
cept that  it  lacks  the  fat-soluble  A  in  sufficient  amount,  animals 
develop  a  peculiar  edematous  condition  of  the  eyes  and  soon  become 
blind.  The  addition  of  the  missing  dietary  essential  leads  to  their 
prompt  recovery.  This  eye  trouble  is  a  type  of  xerophthalmia. 
The  fat-soluble  A  is  found  most  abundantly  in  butter-fat,  milk,  and 
egg  yolk,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  It  also  is 
found  to  some  extent  in  seeds,  but  is  in  most  seeds  in  too  small 
amount  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  growing  animal.  Such  foods  as 
are  derived  from  the  endosperm  of  the  seeds  do  not  contain  this 
substance.  It  is  not  found  in  any  vegetable  fats  or  oils.  Muscle 
tissue  and  the  body  fats  contain  very  little  of  this  substance,  but 
the  glandular  organs  contain  more  of  it.  The  water-soluble  B  is 
present  in  abundance  in  all  natural  foods  except  those  derived  from 
the  endosperm  of  the  seed,  e.g.,  bolted  flour,  degerminated  cornmeal, 
polished  rice,  starch,  sugars,  and  fats  and  oils  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  origin.  When  the  diet  lacks  this  substance,  but  may  be 
othervvise  adequate,  experimental  beri-beri  characterized  by  paralysis 
results. 

There  are  certain  general  statements  which  can  now  be  made 
concerning  the  dietary  properties  of  the  several  classes  of  natural 
food-stuffs,  which  seem  to  me  to  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of 
instructing  students  in  the  wise  selection  of  foods  and  in  making 
such  combinations  as  will  assure  a  safe  diet.  In  so  far  as  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  natural  foods  have  been  determined  with 
certainty,  it  is  presented  in  the  following  summarized  form.  All 
students  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  following  facts: 
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1.  That  food-stuffs  may  be  logically  classified  into  groups  which 
possess  special  properties,  and  that  certain  combinations  of  these, 
though  their  composition  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis  may  ap- 
pear good,  do  not  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  nutrition  of  man 
and  animals.  In  fact,  the  recent  work  in  the  study  of  nutrition 
has  made  possible  the  introduction  of  a  new  feature  in  discussing 
the  properties  of  foods  on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained  by  the 
biological  method,  i.e.,  their  properties  as  revealed  by  properly 
planned  feeding  trials. 

2.  It  may  now  be  considered  definitely  established  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  adequate  human  nutrition  with  diets  derived 
solely  from  seeds,  no  matter  how  complex  the  mixture;  nor  with 
combinations  of  seeds  with  meat;  nor  with  seeds  and  tubers.  All 
these  types  of  mixtures  of  sound  and  wholesome  food-stuffs  fail  to 
maintain  the  highest  bodily  efficiency,  resistance  to  disease,  and 
capacity  to  produce  and  rear  young. 

3.  The  reasons  man  and  animals  do  not  thrive  on  a  diet  derived 
entirely  from  seeds  are  found  (a)  in  the  relatively  low  inorganic 
content,  their  deficiencies  in  this  respect  being  limited  to  the  ele- 
ments sodium,  chlorine,  and  calcium,  and  possibly  to  a  slight  de- 
gree, iron  also;  (b)  in  the  relatively  poor  biological  value  of  their 
proteins;  and  (c)  on  the  low  content  of  the  unidentified  dietary 
essential,  fat-soluble  A.  The  seeds  fail  to  supply  enough  of  this 
substance  to  support  normal  well-being  over  a  prolonged  period. 

A  young  animal  fed  on  any  one  of  the  ordinary  seeds  such  as 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  peas,  beans,  hemp  seed,  millet  seed,  fails 
to  grow.  It  will  likewise  fail  to  grow  on  a  mixture  of  a  seed  with  a 
purified  protein  such  as  casein;  or  of  seed  with  such  a  salt  mixture 
as  makes  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  its  inorganic  content.  A  small 
amount  of  growth  may  be  obtained  on  such  seed  and  salt  mixtures 
in  a  few  cases,  but  it  fails  to  induce  even  half  the  normal  amount 
of  growth,  and  reproduction  will  be  wanting  and  the  span  of  life 
very  brief.  With  mixtures  of  seed  and  a  growth  promoting  fat, 
such  as  butter  fat,  there  is  no  growth  whatever. 

When  two  purified  food  additions  such  as  protein  and  salts,  pro- 
tein and  a  growth-promoting  fat,  or  a  salt  mixture  and  a  growth- 
promoting  fat  are  added  to  a  seed,  growth  is  secured  in  those  cases 
only  in  which  one  of  the  additions  is  a  salt  mixture.  Even  with 
these,  there  will  be  practically  no  reproduction,  and  the  span  of  life 
vrill  be  short — about  a  third  or  less  of  the  normal  life  period  of  the 
well  fed  animal  in  the  case  of  the  rat.  With  three  purified  food 
additions — protein,  salts,  and  a  growth-promoting  fat — the  cereal 
grains  are  so  supplemented  as  to  be  complete  from  the  dietary 
standpoint. 

Since  the  seeds  are  all  constituted  on  the  same  general  plan,  it 
follows  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  secure  adequate  nutrition 
with  any  mixture  of  seeds,  and  numerous  trials  have  shown   that 
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this  is  the  case.  The  protein  factor  in  mixtures  of  seeds  may  be  of 
very  satisfactory  quality  in  some  cases,  so  that  with  certain  seed 
mixtures  the  dietary  deficiencies  are  reduced  to  two,  viz.,  the  inor- 
ganic content  and  the  content  of  the  fat-soluble  A. 

4.  There  are  two  classeo  of  foods,  milk  and  leafy  vegetables, 
which  should  be  designated  as  protecting  foods,  because  they  are  so 
constituted  as  to  make  good  the  dietary  deficiencies  of  the  seeds  and 
tubers  which  nevertheless  must  always  remain  our  principal  sources 
of  energy  and  an  important  source  of  our  protein  and  inorganic  salt 
supply.  Milk  and  the  leafy  vegetables  have  a  value  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  energy  or  of  protein.  They  are  protecting 
foods  not  because  they  furnish  elements  of  mystery  which  are  not  to 
be  had  in  other  foods,  but  because  they  correct  the  faulty  composition 
of  the  seeds  and  tubers  and  the  seed  products  in  respect  to  protein, 
inorganic  salts,  and  the  fat-soluble  A. 

5.  While  it  is  a  mistake  to  derive  the  diet  too  largely  from  the 
seeds  of  plants,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  barley,  kaffir,  peas, 
beans,  peanuts,  it  is  a  still  greater  mistake  to  derive  the  diet  too 
largely  from  products  prepared  from  the  endosperm  of  the  seeds. 
In  this  group  are  bolted  flour,  degerminated  cornmeal,  polished  rice 
(rice  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  germ  and  bran),  starch,  sugars 
and  syrups.  Such  a  list  of  foods  will  not  maintain  health,  even 
when  supplemented  with  fairly  liberal  amounts  of  meat  and  fats. 
This  is  the  type  of  diet  which  is  being  employed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  South  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  those  parts  where 
pellagra  is  prevalent,  and  is  without  doubt  a  predisposing  factor  in 
the  causation  of  the  disease.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
demonstration  of  Goldberger,  that  the  disease  yields  fairly  readily 
to  suitable  dietetic  measures.  The  use  of  liberal  amounts  of  tubers 
such  as  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  will  not  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  people  living  on  such  a  diet.  It  is  likewise  not  easy  for  them 
to  eat  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  leafy  vegetables  to  correct  the  faults 
in  such  a  diet.  The  use  of  liberal  amounts  of  milk  is  the  most  im- 
portant change  which  could  possibly  be  made  in  those  regions  where 
pellagra  is  common."  Meat  does  not  take  the  place  of  milk  in  the 
diet. 

6.  The  use  of  milk  is  the  greatest  factor  of  safety  in  our  diet. 
We  have  been  deriving  from  dairy  products  in  the  past  aoout  18 
per  cent  of  our  food  supply,  the  same  is  true  of  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe,  but  some  of  them,  as  the  Swiss,  have  used  much  more 
milk  than  we  have.  Do  not  attempt  to  compare  the  cost  of  milk 
with  that  of  other  foods.  It  is  alco  starting  from  a  wrong  premise 
to  compare  the  cost  of  wheat,  corn,  oat  and  rice  products,  with  that 
of  leafy  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Swiss  chard,  col- 
lards,  Brussels  sprouts,  lettuce,  celery,  spinach  and  onions.  Look 
upon  these  as  protective  foods  and  eat  of  them  liberally.  They 
should  not  be  considered  foods  of  low  value  because  they  contain 
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much  Water  and  but  little  protein,  fats,  or  digestible  carbohydrates. 
What  they  possess  of  the  energy  yielding  foods  and  proteins  are 
good,  but  the}'  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves  among  the  vegetable 
food-stuffs  in  the  character  and  amount  of  their  mineral  content 
(in  dry  leaves  from  three  to  sis  times  that  of  the  seeds),  and  in 
their  content  of  the  unidentified  dietary  essential,  fat-soluble  A. 
In  a  general  \say  they  supplement  the  seeds  and  tubers. 

7.  There  has  during  the  last  six  years  been  a  popular  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  substances  to  which  Funk  gave  the 
name  of  'vitamines,"  and  concerning  which  there  is  at  present  much 
misconception.  It  has  been  proposed,  without  anything  like  ade- 
quate expermental  evidence,  that  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  such  substances,  each  serving  by  its  presence  in  the  diet,  to  pro- 
tect against  a  certain  type  of  malnutrition,  such  as  beri-berl,  scurvy, 
pellagra,  and  rickets.  Some  have  likewise  postulated  the  existence 
of  still  other  substances  of  unknown  chemical  nature,  which  are 
essential  for  growth  as  contrasted  with  maintenance. 

Recent  experimental  work  by  the  writer  and  his  associates  has 
established  the  fact  that  there  are  in  reality  but  two  such  unidenti- 
fied cliemical  substances  which  are  physiologically  indispensable. 
These  we  call  fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B.  This  has  been 
shown  by  two  lines  of  evidence:  First,  chemical  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  solubility  which  is  fairly  convincing  that  we  are  dealing 
in  water-soluble  B  with  but  a  single  physiologically  indispensable 
substance.  The  probability  is  very  small  that  there  should  be  sev- 
eral substances,  all  of  which  are  about  equally  soluble  in  certain 
solvents,  and  equally  Insoluble  in  another  series.  We  have  recently 
discussed  this  point  at  length. 

Second,  We  feel  convinced  that  scurvy  and  pellagra  are  not  dis- 
eases due  to  lack  of  "vitamines"  in  the  diet.  They  follow  the  long 
continued  use  of  faulty  diets,  but  the  cause  is  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent nature  from  that  responsible  for  beri-beri  or  the  xerophthalmia 
of  dietary  origin.  These  two  latter  pathological  states  are  in 
reality  each  the  result  of  the  absence  or  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  a  specific  chemical  substance  which  the  normal  diet  should  sup- 
ply. Beri-beri  does  not  occur  in  the  United  States.  This  shows 
that  with  respect  to  this  dietary  factor  there  is  no  problem  in  this 
country,  even  in  those  sections  where  diets  are  of  the  poorest  quality. 
Xerophthalmia  of  dietary  origin  is  very  rare,  a  fact  which  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  "vitamine"  problem  in  human 
nutrition  in  this  country.  We  have,  however,  abundant  experi- 
mental data  which  demonstrate  that  diets  derived  exclusively  from 
cereal  grains  furnish  less  of  this  substance  than  is  needed  to  induce 
the  best  results  in  the  nutrition  of  animals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  certain  districts  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
diets  are  relatively  common  which  would  be  enhanced  by  the  in- 
clusion of  foods   (milk,  eggs  and  leaves)  which  would  increase  the 
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content  oi;  fat-soluble  A  in  the  diet.      These  foods  would,  of  course, 
likewise  serve  to  improve  the  diet  in  other  respects. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  the  popular  belief 
in  the  need  of  care  to  take  special  foods  "rich  in  vitamines"  of 
numerous  kinds  has  crowded  out  of  consideration  the  real  and 
pressing  problem  of  practical  nutrition.  There  is  no  danger  that 
we  shall  suffer  from  lack  of  the  anti-beri-beri  substance,  water- 
soluble  B,  unless  we  shall  limit  our  food  supply  almost  entirely  to 
articles  derived  from  the  endosperm  of  seeds,  products  such  as  bolted 
flour,  degerminated  corn  meal,  polished  rice,  starch,  sugars  and 
vegetable  fats.  If  ihe  diet  should  be  so  restricted  we  should  be  in 
jeopardy  fully  as  much  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  proteins 
of  the  food,  and  its  poor  inorganic  content,  and  the  lack  of  the 
dietary  essential  fat-soluble  A,  as  from  the  factor  first  mentioned. 
There  is  some  danger  that  with  diets  restricted  to  seeds,  meats  and 
tubers,  we  shall  obtain  less  of  the  fat-soluble  A  than  is  necessary 
for  the  promotion  of  the  optimum  physiological  well-being.  The 
"vitamine"  problem  is,  however,  much  simpler  than  has  been  gen- 
erally  believed. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  discuss  the  chemically  un- 
identified constituents  of  the  diet  in  terms  no  more  extravagant 
than  are  employed  for  the  other  indispensable  constituents  of  the 
normal  diet.  We  should  cease  to  use  such  expressions  as  "sub- 
stances vitally  necessary  for  health  and  growth;"  "growth  promot- 
ing substances,"  when  we  employ  no  such  terms  with  regard  to 
dietary  factors  such  as  calcium  or  other  mineral  element.  The 
latter  forms  a  problem  of  some  gravity  in  the  selection  of  foods, 
and  is  indeed  fully  as  important  as  is  the  problem  of  securing  suf- 
ficient "vitamines." 

The  results  of  experimental  feeding  reveal  the  natural  foods  in  a 
new  light  and  warrant  their  classification  on  the  basis  of  function 
rather  than  of  chemical  composition.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  pronounced  differences  in  the  dietary  properties  of  the  leaf  of 
the  plant  as  contrasted  with  the  seed.  The  reason  for  this  is  found 
In  the  difference  in  the  function  of  these  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  seed  consists  of  a  tiny  germ  composed  mainly  of  cells  and  a 
large  endosperm  which  is  principally  a  package  of  reserve  food  ma- 
terials, and  is  comparable  to  a  mixture  of  purified  proteins,  starch, 
sugars,  fats  and  inorganic  salts.  There  are,  of  course,  some  cells 
in  the  endosperm  through  whose  functioning  the  reserve  food  ma- 
terials are  deposited  so  as  to  form  the  peculiar  structures  seen  in 
the  seeds,  but  in  a  general  way  the  seed  as  a  whole  is  relatively 
much  reserve  food,  and  relatively  little  cellular  material. 

The  leaf,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  laboratory  of  the  plant  in  which 
are  built  up  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  While  there  are  same 
leaves  which  serve  as  storage  organs,  and  are  gorged  with  reserve 
food-stuffs,  the  typical  leaf  is  on  both  its  surfaces  a  mosaic  of  ac- 
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tively  functioning  cells  and  the  dry  leaf  is  mucli  more  rich  in  cel- 
lular materials  than  is  the  dry  seed.  The  two  unidentified  food 
essentials,  fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B,  appear  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  cell  and  not  with  reserve  food-stuffs,  and  are  accord- 
ingly more  abundant  in  certain  types  of  leaves  than  in  seeds. 

The  germ  or  cellular  portion  of  the  seed  is  richer  in  mineral  ele- 
ments, and  in  the  dietary  factors  A  and  B,  than  is  the  endosperm, 
especially  that  part  which  appears  in  bolted  flour,  degerminated 
corn  meal  and  polished  rice.  Furthermore,  the  proteins  derived 
from  the  germ  are  symmetrically  constituted  in  that  they  yield  all 
the  amino-acids  of  "complete"'  proteins  and  none  in  excessively  great 
or  small  amounts.  The  dietary  properties  of  the  germ  are,  there- 
fore, very  different  from  the  endosperm  and  resemble  those  of  the 
leaf. 

The  tubers  such  as  the  potato  and  sweet  potato,  and  the  root 
crops,  such  as  beets,  turnips,  radishes,  are  storage  organs  and,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  studied,  tend  to  have  dietary  properties  simi- 
lar to  the  seeds  rather  than  to  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  tjiat  there  are  some  variations 
in  the  dietary  properties  of  different  seeds.  These  depend  upon  the 
relative  amount  of  the  germ  and  the  cellular  elements  just  beneath 
the  bran  layer  and  in  the  endosperm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
amount  of  reserve  food  on  the  other.  Doubtless  very  appreciable 
differences  will  be  observed  between  the  dietary  properties  of  roots 
and  tubers  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  skins,  which  are  rich 
in  cellular  material,  are  eaten.  Variation  is  likewise  seen  in  the 
special  value  of  leaves.  In  fleshy  leaves  like  the  cabbage,  the  leaf 
Is  specialized  in  some  degree  to  act  as  a  storage  organ  for  starch, 
sugars,  etc.  Other  leaves  contain  a  delicate  skeletal  framework  with 
little  reserve  food  substance.  In  this  class  are  the  thin  leaves  which 
dry  quickly  when  the  plant  is  cut. 

A  similar  contrast  is  seen  between  the  dietary  properties  of  the 
muscle  tissue  (steak,  ham,  chops)  of  an  animal  as  compared  with 
the  glandular  organs  (liver,  kidney,  sweetbreads).  The  former  are 
highly  specialized  contractile  tissue,  and  are  comparable  with  the 
seeds,  especially  in  respect  to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  min- 
eral elements,  the  content  of  fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B.  The 
latter  are  organs  rich  in  cells  and  accordingly  fall  into  the  same 
general  class  as  the  leaves  in  their  quality  as  food-stuffs.  The  char- 
acter of  the  inorganic  content  of  the  glandular  organs  is  not  so  sat- 
isfactory for  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  seeds  as  is  the  inor- 
ganic content  of  leaves. 

While  the  classification  on  the  biological  basis  cannot  with  safety 
be  pushed  to  an  extreme,  the  dietary  properties  of  the  food-stuffs 
can  be  predicted  in  a  general  way  from  the  function  of  the  product 
used  as  food.  While  products  having  the  same  function  may  prop- 
erly be  compared  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of  chemical  composi- 
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tion,  tissues  of  either  animal  or  plant  origin  which  are  rich  in 
cellular  structures  cannot  with  safety  be  compared  from  the  dietary 
standpoint  with  storage  tissues.  This  classification  of  the  food- 
stuffs have  deficiencies  which  are  corrected  by  milk  and  the  leafy 
vegetables,  should  form  the  main  thesis  of  the  teacher  of  nutrition 
and  dietetics.  As  the  other  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  pre- 
sented these  facts  should  again  and  again  be  reiterated. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  appreciated  that  while  variety 
tends  to  make  in  some  degree  for  safety,  the  idea  that  a  varied  diet 
will  necessarily  promote  health  has  in  the  past  been  accepted  with 
too  much  confidence.  The  diet  will  be  inadequate  even  if  it  is  made 
up  of  a  half  dozen  kinds  of  seeds  such  as  the  cereal  grains  together 
with  the  legume  seeds  and  potatoes  or  other  tuber  or  root  foods,  even 
when  these  are  supplemented  with  moderate  amounts  of  meats,  and 
small  amounts  of  the  leafy  vegetables.  In  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
such  a  diet  as  that  last  described  will  lead  to  complete  failure  within 
a  short  time.  Human  experience  teaches  the  contrary.  What  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  that  such  a  diet  will  not  permit  the  most  sat- 
isfactory deevlopment,  nor  will  it  promote  health,  resistance  to  dis- 
eases, or  efficiency  and  longevity  in  the  same  degree  as  a  diet  con- 
taining liberal  amounts  of  milk  and  leafy  vegetables. 

Two  facts  stand  out  with  great  prominence,  viz.,  the  paramount 
importance  of  milk  as  a  regular  constitutent  of  the  diet,  and  the 
great  value  of  the  leafy  vegetables.  If  everyone  in  the  United 
States  could  be  taught  that  these  two  classes  of  foods  are  protec- 
tive in  character,  in  that  they  correct  the  faults  in  any  other  foods 
which  we  are  likely  to  consume,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  to  include  a 
fairly  liberal  amount  of  each  of  these  in  the  diet  each  day,  the 
benefit  which  would  come  from  such  a  knowledge  would  be  greater 
even  than  that  derived  from  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  con- 
cerning immunization  against  diseases.  Everyone  should  be  taught 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  buy  any  meat  until  each  member  of  the  family 
has  a  pint  of  milk  each  day. 

At  the  clo£;e  of  this  session,  a  reception  and  dance  was  held  at 
the  Plimhimmon  Hotel. 

FOURTH  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  June  30,   1920. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Palmer.  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  Republic,"  led  by  Mr.  Emory  L.  Coblentz,  was  sung. 

President  PALMER:  I  have  granted  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickinson,  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  ten  minutes  on  the  program. 

Mr.  DICKINSON:  I  desire  to  present  the  Potomac  Division 
Junior  Red  Cross  program  for  1920-21. 
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1.  EDUCATION: 

(a)  Junior  Red  Cross  Xews— Montlily   school  magazine 

furnishing  material  to  vitalize  language,  geogra- 
phy, history,  reading,  etc.,  through  its  pictures 
and  stories  of  our  own  and  other  lands. 

(b)  Corresijoiidence — Arranging  for  communication  be- 

tween local  schools  and  schools  of  other  states 
and  countries. 

(c)  Civics — Recognition    of    child   citizenship    in    school 

and  out.  and  education  through  participation  in 
real  projects  rather  than  by  merely  imparting  in- 
formation.     Outline    lessons    will    be    furnished. 

(d)  Film  Service — -Setting  forth  life,  manners  and  cus- 

toms of  children  of  other  sections  of  our  country 
and  those  of  foreign  countries. 

2.  PRODUCTION: 

(a)  Sewing — Making   children's   clothing,   layettes,   etc., 

for  local  Red  Cross  use  for  children  and  babies, 
or  for  distribution  abroad,  and  supplies  for  use  of 
school  nurse;  Pull  instructions  adapted  to  the 
regular  sewing  class  will  be  furnished.  (NOT  A 
QUANTITY    QUOTA.) 

(b)  Manual   Training — For   adapatation   to   the   regular 

course  as  time  may  permit.  Patterns  and  in- 
structions furnished  free  on  application. 

Supplies  needed  in  local,  state  and  United  States  Public 
Health  Hospitals  and  children's  hospitals. 

Toys  for  local  distribution  in  children's  institutions,  and 
for  children  of  the  devastated  regions  of  Europe. 

Playground  equipment  for  schools  and  public  play- 
grounds. 

3.  HEALTH:       (To   be   financed   by  local   chapter   or   Junior   Red 
Cross.) 

(a)  School  Xiu'se — Providing  salary  until  school  authori- 

ties make  necessary  appropriation. 

(b)  Treatment — Stimulating  desire  for  treatment  after 

medical  inspection  of  school  children.  Paying 
for  such  cases  as  have  been  neglected  because  of 
indifference,  lack  of  funds,  etc. 

(c)  School  Cour.ses — Home  nursing,   dietetics,   first   aid, 

(purchasing  first  aid  kits  for  schools). 

(d)  Clinics — Helping     to     establish     dental     or     special 

clinics  for  children. 
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(e)  Crii>ple<l  Children — Providing   special    aid,   such   as 

braces,  crutches,  or  transportation  to  and  from 
school  for  crippled  children. 

(f)  Sanitation— Aiding  in  all  local  health  or  sanitation 

plans,  such  as  "Swat  the  Fly  Campaign,"  "Clean- 
Up  Campaign,"  "Anti-Mosquito  Campaign," 
"Rats  and  Mice  Campaign." 

4.   CONSERVATION  AND  THRIFT: 

Co-operating  with  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  and  with 
other  interested  agencies  in  promoting  educatiom 
for  service  through  conservation  and  thrift. 

No  drives,  no  dues  in  Junior  Red  Cross.  All  money  collected  by 
free-will  offerings,  entertainments,  etc.  This  money  expended  in 
activities  indicated  above,  and  on  projects  carried  on  abroad  through 
the  National  Children's  Fund.  The  American  Red  Cross  pays  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

President  PALMER:  Miss  Kefauver  will  now  sing  for  us.  She 
comes  from  my  county  and  I  am  very  proud  of  her. 

Miss  KEFAUVERS  sang  "Who'll  Buy  My  Lavender,"  by  Edward 
German. 

President  PALMER:  Some  one  is  going  to  bring  us  a  message 
from  the  layman  side  of  education.  He  has  been  always  interested 
in  education  in  my  county  and  I  know  he  is  throughout  the  State. 
He  was  in  the  last  House  of  Legislature  and  he  took  a  big  part  in 
all  questions.  He  is  very  prominent,  and  we  consider  him  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  in  Western  Maryland;  at  present  he  is  president 
of  the  Hagerstown  and  Frederick  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Coblentz 
helped  to  put  that  on  its  feet;  and  it  meant  a  lot  to  Frederick  and 
Hagerstown.  He  is  interested  in  financial  institutions  in  Frederick 
county.  Frederick  county  is  very  proud  of  him.  In  the  Legisla- 
ture he  took  a  great  part  in  education.  He  has  been  a  great  help  to 
me  in  Frederick  county  along  educational  lines.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  E.  L.  Coblentz. 

Mr,  Coblentz:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  stated 
to  several  gentlemen  before  the  se£:sion  this  evening,  I  am  doing 
something  tonight  that  is  most  unusual,  and  in  all  probability  is  a 
most  unwise  thing  to  do.  To  the  chagrin  of  the  reporter^  I  changed 
my  subject — my  reason  is  this:  I  feel  this  association  for  the 
past  few  days  has  been  hearing  academic  papers  by  people  of  our 
State  from  the  standpoint  of  the  instructor. 

I  happen  to  be,  at  this  time,  not  connected  with  schools  except  as 
a  citizen;  and  I  know  it  is  of  interest  from  time  to  time  to  get  an 
outside  point  of  view — -it  is  one  thing  to  look  from  the  inside  out 
and  it  is  an  emtirely  different  thing  to  look  from  the  outside  in, 
and  the  view  points  are  usually  very,  very  different. 
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It  is  my  purpose  to  look  from  the  outside  into  your  aiiairs,  to 
tell  you  how  the  people  from  the  outside  regard  your  problem.  In 
a  general  way,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  delighted  to  address  an  au- 
dience of  such  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  public  education.  I 
am  especially  interested  because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  in- 
stitution that  lays  a  claim  to  American  citizenship  like  the  system 
that  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  young  people  of  this 
State.  They  may  become  strong  men  and  women,  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  the  hope  of  the  State;  and  your  people  are  especially 
interested  in  them. 

I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning,  I  think  it  the  most  striking  of  all 
questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  school  situation  that  the  great 
teaching  force — the  teachers,  instructors,  and  preachers  have  been 
getting  the  rawest  kind  of  deal  in  relation  to  the  compensation  which 
they  are  reeciving  for  their  services — I  am  not  referring  to  that  to 
get  you  interested;  but  your  problem,  as  we  see  it  from  the  outside, 
is  the  fact  that  you  are  supposed  to  teach;  you  are  supposed  to  plant 
in  the  mind  and  heart  principles  of  justice,  right  living,  equality;  and 
you  are  unconsciously  feeling  that  the  world  has  not  been  square  to 
you. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  that;  but  one  reason  I  want  to  lay 
clearly  before  you  and  call  your  attention  to  it:  I  mean  that  the 
superintendents,  teachers  and  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  State  Superintendent,  should,  by  all  means,  present 
10  the  proper  authorities  from  time  to  time  of  the  needs  ol  tne  public 
education  of  the  State  with  such  vision  that  those  who  are  making 
the  budget  will  see  the  vision,  and  the  money  will  come. 

They  hesitate,  knowing  as  they  do,  the  high  cost  of  everything; 
knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  tendency  is  to  keep  the  tax  rate  from 
soaring;  and  because  of  that  fact  they  have  withheld  valuable  infor- 
mation that  the  people  of  this  State  ought  to  have. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean:  In  the  last  Legislature,  there  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  many  delegations 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  budgets  pertaining  to  their  several 
departments.  Our  committee  had  some  question  as  to  the  number 
of  items  of  one  delegation's  budget,  and  was  about  to  strike  out 
some  of  the  things  from  that  appropriation.  Here  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make:  One  of  these  departments  came  and  made  its  pre- 
sentation so  strong — the  vision  of  that  department,  as  to  its  work 
was  so  clear,  that  before  that  meeting  was  over  the  committee  would 
have  voted  for  an  increased  appropriation  if  they  could  have  done 
so.  Another  committee  presented  its  case,  but  came  without  a 
program.  They  failed  to  give  the  vision,  and  no  one  caught  the 
vision.  That  means  that  you  people  who  are  educators  must  make 
a  program;  have  a  vision  of  what  you  want  to  do,  present  that  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  you  will  get  the  answer. 
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As  I  look  in  the  faces  of  you  teachers  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  public  instruction,  I  am  wondering  whether  you  realize 
from  the  inside  as  we  do  from  the  outside,  the  great  importance  of 
your  work.  If  you,  do,  there  is  some  compensation  coming  to  you. 
As  I  look  back  and  try  to  find  out  who  was  most  influential  in  mold- 
ing and  shaping  my  course  in  life,  there  come  to  my  mind  imme- 
diately quite  a  number  of  persons  who  were  teachers  in  our  State. 
I  remember  one  who  opened  my  eyes  to  the  beautiful  and  to  pleas- 
ures that  I  have  been  so  thankful  for  since  that  they  were  opened 
to  me.  It  changed  my  whole  course  of  life.  It  was  not  in  college; 
it  was  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.  I  reinember  one  occasion 
I  walked  down  the  street  in  Frederick,  when  I  saw  a  crowd;  I  went 
up  to  see  what  was  wrong — a  man  was  intoxicated;  he  was  my  old 
teacher.  I  thought  what  a  thing  was  there  taken  from  my  life. 
Those  are  some  of  the  priviliges  and  opportunities  of  you  teachers. 

Sometime  ago  in  conversation  with  rather  a  prominent  gentleman 
in  Philadelphia,  he  said:  "I  took  my  boy  down  to  the  university 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  him,  but  I  brought  him  back.  He  was 
largely  interested  because  of  the  teacher  in  mathematics  and  I 
wanted  him  to  get  under  the  influence  of  that  teacher,  so  I  went 
down  there.  I  heard,  as  I  entered,  such  quarreling  among  the  stu- 
dents as  no  one  would  wish  to  hear.  I  said  to  the  professor,  'What 
is  the  matter  with  the  decorum  of  your  school?'  'I  am  here  to 
teach  mathematics;  I  am  not  here  to  teach  morale — that  belongs 
to  another  department.'  "  And  friends,  he  sounded  the  keynote. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  great  institutions  of  learning,  they  are 
not  paying  proper  attention  to  those  under  them,  and  my  challenge 
is  to  the  instructors  to  teach  the  pupils  future  morals.  When  they 
go  out,  they  are  going  to  need  those  moral  principles;  you  are 
going  to  instill  them  in  their  minds  and  hearts — don't  lose  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  "idealism."  I  heard  a  man  say 
of  another  man,  "that  fellow  maj^  be  all  right,  but  he  is  too  ideal- 
istic." His  idea  of  an  ideal  was  the  fleeting,  dreamy  kind;  but  I 
want  to  suggest  that  you  do  not  take  out  of  your  curriculum  the 
fact  of  idealism.  That  means  only  a  mental  perfection  of  what  you 
want  to  accomplish.  I  am  pleading  that  you  will  not — you  teachers, 
don't  be  afraid,  don't  fail  to  grasp  that  idea.  If  you  have  idealism 
and  mental  perfection  and  realize  it,  you  can  impart  that  to  your 
students.  Make  it  a  program  of  life  and  in  that  ideal  you  have  some- 
thing that  is  worth  while. 

Some  one  has  said  we  have  had  too  much  idealism  in  politics.  If 
you  will  think  back  twenty  years  through  the  history  of  our  nation, 
you  will  find  something  like  this:  The  first  ten  years  it  was  thought 
that  politics  was  dominated  by  financial  and  mercenary  interests; 
that  it  would  help  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  until  judiciary 
action  had  to  be  in  force.  But  in  1912  there  was  a  split  in  the 
party  of  that  year.     What  was  the  cause  of  the  split?     A  different 
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attitude  toward  humanity,  toward  life — a  real  idealism.  If  men  are 
enamored  of  commercial  successes,  the  human  is  encroached  upon. 
Here  is  a  city  that  starts — a  factory  comes  into  it;  the  people  begin 
to  say  "our  town  is  growing;"  all  at  once  the  smoke  is  covering  your 
people.  Immediately  commercial  success  begins  to  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  unless  you  have  the  power  of  the  ideal, 
the  ideal  in  business,  or  the  ideal  in  politics. 

I  am  here  to  say  to  you  that  you  teachers  ought  to  know  the 
ideals  of  public  schools  and  instruction,  and  do  more  to  implant  real, 
pure  ideals  in  the  politics  of  our  State  and  nation  than,  any  other 
force  in  existence.  That  is  what  we  on  the  outside  feel  that  you 
on  the  inside  can  and  will  do. 

Do  you  love  your  work?  I  am  sure  you  do,  or  you  wouldn't  stay 
in  it.  You  know,  after  all,  we  must  have  something  to  sustain  life; 
we  must  get  a  compensation  in  money  to  perform  our  duties  as 
citizens,  as  fathers,  as  mothers.  But  if  the  aim  of  life  is  to  make 
money,  the  man  who  goes  into  business  merely  to  make  money  is 
not  fit  to  go  into  bvisiness.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  business  as  to  ideals?  Have  you  ever 
looked  back  in  the  dark  days  at  financial  figures  like  Jay  Gould, 
who  watched  every  opportunity  and  when  a  harassed,  struggling 
corporation  or  struggling  railroad  needed  help,  got  the  lowest  price 
possible,  reorganized  it,  and  put  it  out  again?  Those  are  some  of 
the  things  that  cause  our  Black  Fridays;  those  are  some  of  the 
things  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  today,  but  of  which  yet  we 
are  reaping  the  results.  But  you  who  are  teaching  political  econo- 
my, you  who  are  teaching  relationships  of  man  to  man,  child  to 
child — you  have  more  part  in  giving  a  proper  conception  to  the 
childlife  than  you   may  think. 

Coming  down  from  those  days — I  like  to  think  of  Carnegie — not 
even  a  Christian,  although  he  had  a  lot  of  ideals  of  a  Christian;  he 
was  one  of  the  first  rational  men  who  conceived  the  idea  that  what 
he  received  from  business  should  go  back  in  some  form  to  the  people 
who  gave  it.  I  should  say  he  is  the  ideal  of  stewardship — establish- 
ing libraries,  putting  organs  in  churches;  and  he  is  the  first  man 
who  turned  the  commercial  world  to  that.  And  I  want  to  say  that 
lodiv  +he  succes' f ul  business  man  does  not  have  money  in  mind 
as  much  as  you  think.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  was  starting  a 
large  institution  in  this  State.  I  asked  him  his  salary.  He  said, 
"My  salary  is  of  no  consequence,  if  I  ever  draw  one;  I  think  Mary- 
land needs  this  institution  and  I  want  it  to  be  successful."  That  is 
my  idea  of  business  idealism.  It  is  coming,  friends,  don't  get  dis- 
couraged— it  is  coming  quickly  and  I  hope  you  people  won't  miss  the 
opportunity  from  time  to  time  to  put  it  in  your  work. 

You  are  developing  the  intellect.  Do  we  develop  our  intellects 
as  we  should?  You  who  are  superintendents,  teachers,  every  one 
of  us,   have  you  ever  thought   of  it?      Do  we  do  careful  thinking? 
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Do  we  think  well,  hard,  long?  Do  you  impress  upon  your  children 
in  your  schools  that  the  idea  of  developing  the  intellect  is  so  im- 
portant? That  is  your  duty  from  day  to  day,  but  you  sometimes 
forget. 

You  understand  that  your  pupils  cannot  get  along  and  make  :i 
success  in  life  nor  pupils  with  intellect  alone;  you  need  enthusiasm, 
as  well.  Some  of  the  most  dismal  failures  are  some  of  the  brightest 
Intellects.  They  tell  me  that  word  comes  from  two  Greek  word — it 
really  means  "from  God"  "or  God  given."  I  don't  know;  I  haven't 
looked  it  up.  Let  me  tell  you,  you  teachers,  you  superintendents — 
the  most  of  you  haven't  been,  but  don't  be  alarmed  that  you  are 
going  to  be  too  enthusiastic  as  long  as  your  ideal  is  right.  When  I 
see  a  person  with  a  fine  intellect  and  no  enthusiasm,  I  think  of  a 
big  engine — no  fire,  no  steam — a  great  big,  helpless  thing  equipped 
to  do  business — dead  on  the  track.  But  the  moment  you  put  fire 
into  that  boiler,  it  becomes  alive  and  becomes  a  force  in  the  life 
of  the  commercial  world.  And  so,  if  a  boy  or  girl  has  not  enthusi- 
asm, and  you  can  instill  it  into  them,  you  are  putting  fire  under 
that  boy  or  girl — putting  steam  in  that  human  cylinder  and  making 
it  worth  while.  And  don't  be  afraid  to  have  courage — courage  is 
what  is  needed  in  your  vocation  as  well  as  in  every  vocation  of  life. 

If  you  do  not  get  proper  support  in  the  counties;   if  the  commis- 
sioners refuse  the  proper  taxes,  just  build  a  fire  under  them,  so  to . 
speak.     In  developing  a  fire,  make  out  your  program,  go  forward, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  succeed;   but  you  must  have 
the  courage  to  do  it. 

In  these  days  of  stress  and  strife,  of  unrest,  abnormality  every- 
where, we  need  the  business  man,  the  teacher,  the  superintendent 
and  the  instructor  of  ideals,  of  morals,  of  intellect,  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  courage;  and  when  you  get  that,  you  can  eliminate  from  your 
vocabulary  that  word  "I  can't"  and  substitute  "I  can."  And  I  tell 
you  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  a  human  life  when  all 
these  are  present. 

My  parting  word  is  to  have  courage,  love  your  work,  be  interested 
in  it,  make  out  your  program,  and  then  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
courage  that  you  can  command,  go  to  your  classes,  and  you  will  reap 
your  reward. 

» 
As  on  through  life's  journey  we  go  day  by  day. 
There  are  two  whom  we  meet  at  each  turn  of  the  way. 
To  help  or  to  hinder;  to  bless  or  to  ban, 
And  the  names  of  these  two  are  "I  can't"  and  "I  can." 

"I  can't"  is  a  dwarf,  a  poor,  pale,  puny  imp; 
His  eyes  are  half  blind;   he  walks  with  a  limp; 
He  stumbles  and  falls,  or  lies  writhing  in  fear. 
Though  danger  is  distant  and  succor  is  near. 
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"I  can"  is  a  child — unbending  he  stands; 
There  is  strength  in  his  arms  and  skill  in  his  hands; 
He  asks  for  no  favors;   he  "wants  but  a  share, 
Where  labor  is  honest  and  wages  are  fair. 

Then  up  and  be  doing — the  day  is  not  long; 
Throw  fear  to  the  winds,  but  be  patient  and  strong; 
Stand  fact  in  your  place,  act  your  part  like  a  man, 
And  when  duty  calls,  answer  promptly  "I  can." 

President  PALMER:      We  will  now  have  a  solo  by  Miss  Kefauver. 

Miss  Lillian  Kefauver.  of  Peabcdy.  accompanied  by  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Smith,  of  Peabody,  rendered  the  following  selection:  ''Mr. 
Dreammaker,"  by  Huntington  Woodman. 

President  PALMER:  We  shall  now  have  a  short  address  by  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Newell,  of  the  State  Library  Commission. 

Mrs.  NEWELL:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  today  is  to  enlighten  and 
spiritualize;  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  movement  of  the  library — 
making  its  appeal  through  books — not  only  to  the  scholar  but  to 
every  one;  it  is  a  movement  that  is  trying  to  make  books  accessible 
to  all  classes;  to  send  traveling  libraries  to  the  rural  sections,  smaller 
"towns  and  people  of  all  sorts. 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  library  extension  is  second  to  none,  because 
its  appeal  is  so  universal.  To  boys  and  girls  who  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  and  who  have  had  very  little  time  to  devote  to  pleasure  and 
who  are  now  enjoying  relaxation,  it  takes  the  books.  Appeal  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  books  by  the  examples  of  what  men 
and  women  have  done  and  what  they  may  do  in  the  future. 

The  library  movement  in  our  State  was  organized  in  1902,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  handful  of  women,  who  thought 
one  of  the  extreme  needs  of  this  State  was  libraries.  A  building 
was  finally  selected  and  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year  received.  When  you  think  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
cases  and  the  books  and  everything  necessary  for  the  beginning,  you 
can  say  that  the  beginning  had  to  be  meager,  and  we  have  been 
handicapped  by  the  need  of  money. 

We  later  succeeded  in  getting  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  then 
Governor  Harrington  gave  us  two  thousand.  Of  course,  that  has 
not  been  very  much.  We  have  to  pay  out  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  with  which  we  are  credited  in  the  budget.  No  one  gets  any 
money  except  in  traveling. 

The  library  commission  has  three  main  objects: 

First:  Circulation  of  traveling  libraries — the  caces  are  made 
up  of  about  thirty-five  books,  valuable  and  well  selected.  They  are 
sent  to  any  community  upon  the  filing  of  a  formal  applicacion 
which  is  endorsed  by  three  citizens  of  that  community  and  n  payment 
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of  one  dollar:  which  helps  to  defray  the  expenses.  Sometimes  it 
takes  mere  than  one  dollar  to  carry  the  books,  and,  of  course,  the 
expense  falls   on   the   library   commission. 

Second:  We  give  encouragement  and  assistance  to  any  small 
local  library.  There  are  a  good  many  such;  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  field  secretary,  we  help  such  libraries. 

Third:  We  have  tried  to  establish  libraries  where  none  existed. 
If  we  had  a  new  fund  it  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  and 
advantage;  but  we  have  to  be  sustained  by  contributions,  donations, 
lawn  fetes,  teas,  and  so  forth. 

This  ambitious  library  commission  tries  to  establish  in  every 
county  seat  a  central  library,  like  that  in  Hagerstown.  Books  are 
sent  to  sub-stations  and  people  get  them. 

Maryland  is  far  behind  in  the  amount  of  money  given  for  library 
support.  Some  of  the  states  appropriate  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars;  Governor  Ritchie  has  been  very  kind;  next  year  we  are 
going  to  have  forty-five  hundred  dollars.  You  men  who  can,  do  try 
to  help  this  library  movement  that  means  so  much  to  the  enlighten- 
ment and  culture  of  the  State.  And  you  teachers  of  rural  communi- 
ties, help  because  you  get  them. 

If  you  succeed  in  instilling  a  love  for  books  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  you  have  given  them  something  that  will  not  pass 
away.  It  is  going  to  give  them  a  power  incalculable  and  it  is  going 
to  make  them  independent;  and  think  of  the  pleasures;  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  men  in  authority  will  try  to  put  Maryland  in  good 
standing  in  regard  to  libraries. 

President  PALMER:  Miss  Handy  wants  to  explain  to  us  about 
the  American  Library  Association. 

Miss  HANDY:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  we  who  must  feed  the  work 
Mrs.  Newell  has  told  you  of;  the  boys  and  girls  should  have  from 
the  libraries  books  which  could  be  furnished  by  such  libraries  if 
there  were  greater  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

We  all  know  that  during  the  Great  War  the  American  Library 
Association  extended  its  work  by  finding  people,  far  and  wide,  need- 
ing books.  You  have  helped  in  collecting  money  and  books  for  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  war  made  us  wide  awake;  and  we  found 
out  things  we  didn't  know  before.  We  are  proud  of  our  school 
libraries;  of  the  opportunities  of  our  American  citizens  of  tomorrow, 
and  also  of  the  men  and  women  of  today  who  need  to  be  taught. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  books  whenever  they  want;  we  have 
found  out  there  are  people  who  long  to  read,  who  have  nothing  to 
read.  You  people  who  have  always  had  plenty  of  books  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  want  a  book. 

The  Library  Association  has  a  wonderful  and  large  program  which 
is  meant  to  see  that  in  every  county  there  is  established  a  library 
which  is  to  provide  for  their  own  people,  books  for  the  blind,  sick, 
soldier,  sailor  and  to  those  who  need  them  for  recreation.     All  this 
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is  to  bo  done.  See  that  thoy  uiicU'rslaiul  tlio  necessity  why  this  two 
million  dollars  fund  is  to  be  raised  lor  the  enlarged  program.  Mr. 
Coblentz  said  we  should  have  ideals  in  order  to  get  vision;  and  our 
vision  will  not  be  realized  until  every  man.  woman,  and  child  knows 
where  to  get  books  and  how  to  get  them. 

President  PALMER:  We  will  proceed  with  our  organization  for 
•he  coming  year.  We  shall  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Progress.  Secretary  will  read  the  report  for  Mr.  Fon- 
taine, chairman,  who  is  absent. 

REPORT   OF   THK   COMMITTKK   ()\   EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS. 

Secretary  CALDWELL:  Mr.  President  and  members,  the  most 
important  step  in  educational  progress  in  Maryland  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  is  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1920.  by  which  the  salaries  of  all  classes  of  teachers  Avill 
be  substantially  increased,  thus  meeting  in  the  only  possible  way 
the  crisis  of  a  teacher  shortage  which  has  been  especially  grave  in 
oxir  State.  This  law  promises  to  make  effective  the  law  of  1914  in 
regard  to  teachers"  qualifications  and  certificates,  which  up  to  this 
time  has  driven  many  from  the  profession,  as  the  new  salary  schedule 
with  the  additional  increases  made  by  the  counties,  will  enable 
teachers  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  and  also  to  attend  summei 
schools  as  the  law  requires. 

That  teachers  are  ambitious  and  desirous  of  improving  themselves 
professioualy  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  increase  in  summer  school 
attendance  during  the  past  three  years.  In  1915  there  were  barely 
200  teachers  from  Maryland  in  all  summer  schools;  in  1919  there 
were  1,000  in  the  State  summer  schools  alone,  besides  the  large 
number  in  universities  and  summer  schools  outside  the  State — an 
Increase  of  400  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  very  meagre  salaries  re- 
ceived. 

We  have  also  to  thank  the  Legislature  of  1920  for  a  change  in 
the  regulations  governing  approved  high  schools.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  pupils  required  for  the  three  groups,  even  the  small  rural 
communities  may  have  high  school  advantages,  while  raising  the 
requirements  in  regard  to  equipment  and  teachers'  qualifications, 
makes  the  instruction  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  large  towns. 

We  must  mention  the  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion and  in  general  eflficiency,  due  to  the  efforts  of  our  State  super- 
visors.    We  note  as  especially  successful  the  following: 

Regional  high  school  teachers'  meetings  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Supervisor. 
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The  work  of  standardizing  and  cocializing  the  rural  schools  car- 
ried on  by  the  rural  supervisor  with  the  assistance  of  the  county 
rural  supervisors. 

Marked  improvement  in  colored  schools,  indicated  particularly  by 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  colored  high  schools,  the  establishment 
of  two  additional  training  schools,  for  colored  teachers,  and  by  in- 
creased interest  in  school  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people  themselves,  as  shown  by  their  contribution  to  a  fund  for 
school  buildings  and  equipment  amounting  this  year  to  several 
thousand  dollars. 

Introduction  of  vocational  courses  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the   Smith-Hughes  act  in  selected  high  schools. 

Excellent  work  of  the  new  supervisor  of  music,  2  00  teachers  of 
the  State  now  devoting  part  of  their  time  to  music  in  their  respec- 
tive schools. 

Extension  of  physical  education  along  various  lines,  carried  on  by 
the  schools  in  co-operation  with  the  Public  Athletic  League. 

The  greatest  need  of  our  schools  at  present  is  adequate  financial 
support.  Maryland  is  still  far  below  its  rightful  place  in  the  value 
of  school  plant,  equipment,  and  in  other  important  particulars.  The 
State  Legislature  has  been  increasingly  generous,  but  as  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  expended  for  schools  comes 
from  the  counties  through  local  taxation,  we  must  energetically  c^- 
tinue  our  campaign  for  public  enlightenment  by  means  of  educational 
rallies,  patrons"  meetings,  home  and  school  leagues  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  country  newspapers.  The  people  must  be  made  realize 
that  they  should  be  willing  to  be  taxed  that  their  children  may  have 
the  best  in  education.  There  should  be  an  expenditure  for  schools 
on  a  basis  of  wealth  which  will  be  at  least  an  average  for  the  forty- 
eight  States.  In  spite  of  obstacles,  our  schools  have  improved  in 
general  efficiency;  the  new  laws  will  undoubtedly  make  their  prog- 
ress more  rapid,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  improve  our  standing  in  any 
school  survey  until  we  no  longer  labor  under  the  handicap  of  inade- 
quate funds. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS, 

E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  Chairman. 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  referred  to   the  Auditing   Committee. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  July  1st,  1920. 

DR.  R.  BERRYMAN,  Treasurer. 

In  Account  with  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

1920.  Dr 

Feb.  12.  To  balance  National  Bank  of  Commerce $1,364.23 

12.     "  check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  1,200  members 600.00 

Mar.  27.     "       "      M.  Bates  Stephens,  proceedings 185.00 

Apr.     7.     "       "      M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Board $25.00 

7.  "       "      Edward  M.  Noble,  Caroline  Co- 15.00      ' 

8.  "       "      Edward  F.  Webb,  Allegany  Co 25.00    . 

9.  "       "      M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Carroll  Co 25.00 

15.     "       "      Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Cecil  Ca.._ -...  25.00 

15.     "        '      Nicholas  Orem,  Talbot  Co 25.00 

15.     "       "      F.  E.  Rathbun,  Garrett  Co....__ -..-  15.00 

17.     "       "      F.  B.  Gwynn,  Charles  Co 20.00 

17.  "       "      Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Howard  Co _.  ..  20.00       195.00 

18.  "       "      E.  W.  Broome,  Montgomery  Co 30.00 

19.  "       "      Raymond  E.  Staley,  Washington  Co 25.00 

21.     "       "      E.  W.  McMaster,  Worsecter  Co.... 20.00 

26.     "       "      J.  M.  Bennett,  Wicomico  Co 25.00 

28.     "       "      Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  250  members... 125.00      225.00 

May  12.     "       "      John  H.  Roche,  Baltimore  City... 25.00 

15.     "       "      Ed'ward  T.  Clarke,  Kent  Co... 15.00        40.00 

25.  "       "      George  Fox,  Anne  Arundel  Co 25.00 

26.  "       "      Wm.  T.  Dashiell,  Somerset  Co 15.00 

31.     "       "      G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick  Co.... .  25.00 

"       "      E.  S.  Borroughs,  Prince  George's  Co —  15.00 

June    2.     "       "      T.  G.  Bennett,  Calvert  Co ...  15.00 

11.     "       "      Albert  S.  Cook,  Baltimore  Co 50.00      145.00 

14.     "       "      James  B.  Noble,  Dorchester  Co.. 10.00 

"        "      C.  Milton  Wright,  Harford  Co.. 15.00 

18.     "       •'      George  W.  Joy,  St.  Mary's  Co 15.00        40.00 

July     1.     "   Interest  on  deposits —  28.1^ 

13.     "  check  T.  G.  Bennett,  Supt.  Queen  Anne  Co  ..  15.00 

$2,837.36 


Aug.    6.  To  Balance  National  Bank  of  Commerce $1,025.48 
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1919.  Cr. 

Dec.  24.  To  check  Caroline  Wiegand... $10.60 

1920. 

Jan.   17.     "       "      A.  M.  Isanogle 10.00 

Feb.  12.     "       "      Edward  L.  Koontz 59.36 

20.     "       "      Louise  F.  Bonner.. 1.74 

May    1.      '       "     The  Cecil  Whig  Pub.  Co 36.36 

June  11.     "       "      Cecil  Democrat 10.00 

14.     "       "      C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co 37.05 

14.     "       "      Cecil  Whig  Pub.  Co 7.28 

22.     "       "      Easton  Star-Democrat 530.79 

"      Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary... 87.50 

29.     "       "      R.  Berryman,  Treasurer. 51.00 

"       "      L.  S.  Hawkins 70.00 

"       "      Calvin  N.  Kendall 94.00 

"      Mabel  Carney 102.00 

■'       •'      W.  R.  C.  Connick... ' 17.80 

"       "      L.  A.  Blake...... 30.00 

"       "      Lena  Van  Bibber 11.67 

"       ''"      Gonzolz  Lodge 30.00 

"       "      Dr.  E.  V.  McCuIIum 13.00 

"      Lillian  Kefauver 44.80 

"       "      Ethel  Dix 11.15 

"       "      E.  W.  McMaster 25.00 

"       "      Hugh  W.  Caldwell 78.28 

"      Jno.  M.  Reed 36.00 

"       "      Frances  R.  Doub 49.27 

"       "      F.  P.  Pearson 125.00 

July     1.     "       "      Plimhimmon  Hotel 104.50 

"       "      G.  Lloyd  Palmer 23.18 

"       "      G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  programs,  etc 104.56 

$1,811.88 
Aug.    6.  To  Balance 1,025.48 


$2,837.36 
Sept.  4,  1920. 


To  State  Teachers  Association: 


We  the  undersigned  committee  have  examined  the  Treasurer's  report  and 
find  his  accounts  neatly  and  accurately  kept  and  correct  in  every  detail. 

Committee,  ' 

GEORGE  FOX, 
THOMAS  C.  BRUFF, 
WM.  J.  HOLLOWAY. 
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MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS  READING  CIRCLE 

Board  of  Managers 

State  Superintendent  Albert  S.  Cook,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Samuel  .NL  North,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools. 

Mr.  \\  illiam  J.  HoIIowa\',  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools. 

Mr.  David  E.  \\  eglein,  Principal,  Western  High  School. 

Air.  Byron  J.  Grimes,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Washington  County. 

Miss  Pearl  A.  Eader,  High  School,  Frederick. 

Miss  Lena  Van  Bibber,  Department  of  History,  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School. 

Aliss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  Secretary. 

Enrollment  for  the  Course  of  Study  1919-1920. 

Alleghany  County 4 

Calvert  County..- 5 

Caroline  County 25 

Carroll  County 5 

Cecil  County.. 1 

Charles  County... 4 

Dorchester  County 6 

Frederick  County 2 

Garrett  County ....:. 26 

Harford  County .    .   .  7 

Kent  CountN' .  20 

Montgomery  County.. 9 

Prince  George's  County 70 

Talbot  County 39 

W  ashinfgton  County 8 

W  orcester  County I 

Total 232 

Testimonials  Awarded. 

J.  .M.  Geoghegan  Somerset  County 

Ada  Martz ...Frederick  County 

Edith  Shockley ..Wicomico  County 

Almira  J.  Utz ..Carroll  County 
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Certificates  Awarded. 


Allegany  County 
Esther  J.  Abrams 
Delia  Savage 

Caroline  County 
Sadie  Allen 
Ethel  P.  Cade 
Lavinia  R.  Crouse 
Susan  Q.  Griffith 
Lydia  M.  Jones 
S.  E.  Parsons 
Mary  E.  Raughley 
Mary  B.  Rairigh 
M.  Elise  Roe 
Mary  M.    Stakem 
May  Thompson 
M.  D.  Wooten 

Carroll  County 
Emma  R.  Ecker 
May  E.  Gettier 
Louise  E.  Lacey 
Jessie  R.  Matthews 
Lottie  F.  Moore 
L.  Miraud  Nusbaum 
Edna  Wilson 

Cecil  County 

Laura  L.  Haskins 
Cora  M.  Pippin 


Dorchester  County 
Olie  L.  Foxwell 
Nannie  H.  Sherman 
M.  Bradye  R.  Todd 
Edith  G.  Todd 

Harford  County 

Hattie  M.  Bagley 
May  Forwood 
Bessie  Kelly 

Montgomery  County 
Mabel  A.  Crocker 
R.  M.  Stout 

Queen  Anne's  County 
Maud  Hummer 

Somerset  County 

Mary  D.  Fitzgerald 

Talbot  County 

Julia  A.  C.  Burke 

St.  Mary's  County 
Maud  Jarboe 

Wicomico  County 

Gertrude  Hamblin 


All  information  regarding  the  Course  of  1920-1921  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  Secretary 

SARAH  E.  RICHMOND, 

State  Normal  School, 

Towson,  Md. 


President  PALMER: 
on  Resolutions. 


Let  us  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEREAS,  This  Association  has  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  former  superintendent  of  schools  of  Allegany  County,  John 
E.  Edwards,  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  cause  which  we  represent: 
Therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  That  we  record  our  appreciation  of  his  faithful  serv- 
ices in  the  interest  of  public  education  and  our  deep  feeling  of  loss 
in  his  death. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Association  keenly  regrets  the  absence  of 
Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  former  State  Superintendent,  and  extends  to 
him  its  best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  all  his  future  under- 
takings. 

RESOLVED:  That  this  Association  hereby  expresses  its  congratu- 
lations to  the  recently- elected  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Albert  S. 
Cook,  and  pledges  him  its  hearty  co-operation  in  the  interest  of 
public  education  in  Maryland. 

RESOLVED:  That  this  Association  commends  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  granting  to  the  teachers  of  Maryland  an  in- 
crease in  salary  commensurate  with  other  fields  of  activities. 

RESOLVED:  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  President  Pal- 
mer, his  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  for  their  efforts  and  splendid  results  shown  in 
the  program  at  this  meeting. 

GEO.  W.  JOY, 
F.  E.  RATHBUN 
W.  R.   C.  CONNl'cK, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 

President  PALMER:  Superintendent  Frank  B.  Pearson,  stats 
superintendent  schools,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  now  address  us. 

Superintendent  PEARSON  (As  caught  by  the  stenographer) :  It 
has  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me  not  to  have  been  with  you 
earlier  in  the  day  to  share  with  you  the  program,  but  it  could  not 
be  avoided.  What  I  am  hoping  to  say  will  not  be  cast  in  a  mold. 
I  am  hoping  to  make  my  talk  quite  informal;  I  would  rather  con- 
vince you  than  please  your  fancy. 

And  now  speaking  of  this  subject,  "The  Master  American,"  it  will 
be  quite  a  pleasure  to  clear  the  ground  by  giving  you  the  definition. 
You  believe  in  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  many  others.  You  have  quite 
a  collection.  Some  of  these  you  have  from  your  experience,  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  object  if  I  give  a  definition.  Education  is  the 
process  of  inculcating  mastery.  Before  you  give  assent  to  that 
definition  you  may  need  to  reflect  on  it  All  over  in  our  schools  we 
have  been,  and  st:ll  are,  in  a  great  ferment  about  grading  our  stu- 
dents. You  know  there  are  no  two  teachers  who  mark  alike.  But 
in  spite  of  that  we  really  think  that  75  as  having  been  brought  down 
to  us  on  tables  of  stone;  and  we  think  it  is  sacred.  For  twelve  or 
sixteen  vears  our  young  people  are  lead  to  believe  that  75  per 
cent,  leads  to  success;  and  then  they  go  out  to  work.      One  boy  goes 
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into  a  place;  then  the  president  says:  "We  cannot  use  you;  you 
cannot  do  the  work;  you  are  only  90  per  cent,  correct."  In  business 
we  must  have  exactness.  If  a  musician  should  get  only  75  per 
cent,  of  the  notes  right,  it  would  set  one  on  edge;  but  our  young 
people  have  been  brought  up  on  that  regime  and  they  find  75  per 
cent,  won't  do;  so  you  see  our  definition  is  going  to  run  counter  to 
that. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  all  solemnity,  75  per  cent,  will  not  do. 
How  long  should  a  person  study  long  division?  Until  he  masters 
it.  Does  he  know  and  does  the  teacher  know?  The  test  of  the 
teacher  is  if  whether  the  boy  can  learn  in  three  days  or  six  weeks. 

A  boy  gets  half  way  up  with  a  load  of  bricks.  Right  there  he 
learns  opportunity.  It  is  worthy  of  the  smile  of  an  angel  for  a 
teacher  to  come  and  say,  "you  can  do  it."  The  boy  will  say,  "I'll 
take  these  bricks  up  that  incline  if  it  takes  all  the  skin  ofE  my 
hands."  He  mastered  the  situation.  Another  boy  may  be  working 
a  problem  in  algebra,  and  think  he  has  worked  long  enough;  so  he 
goes  upstairs  and  smokes,  and  then  to  bed.  He  lost  his  grit  and 
he  will  never  recover.  Don't  be  a  quitter — the  world  doesn't  like 
a  quitter.  Washing  dishes  and  repairing  automobiles  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  are  daily  occurrences;  but  we  have  them  to  master, 
and  they  lead  on  to  larger  and  larger  things. 

The  education  of  the  American  people  averages  sixth  grade. 
Isn't  that  a  calamity?  The  whole  is  just  equivalent  to  the  sixth  grade. 
We  say  "I  am  an  American,"  and  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  say.  Yes, 
but  what  kind  of  an  American  are  you?  Do  you  say  "I  am  satis- 
fied such  as  I  am?"  Are  you  willing  for  your  children  to  take  you 
as  a  model,  and  when  they  have  reached  your  status,  they  can  grad- 
uate? I  am  talking  about  a  Master  American;  and  he  is  a  master- 
ful American,  who  can  master  situations  as  he  comes  to  them — who 
doesn't  flinch;  who  doesn't  shrink  from  difficulties  because  they  are 
difficulties,  but  who  learns  by  mastering  this  thing  and  that. 

First  of  all,  this  Master  American  is  to  be  a  producer.  The  whole 
population  is  divided  into  two  classes — consumers  and  producers. 
I  see  the  bounteous  wheat  fields  in  Maryland — it  is  a  joy  to  see  such 
a  crop  of  wheat;  it  has  come  out  and  is  now  receiving  the  honor 
that  belongs  to  it.  The  farmer  isn't  the  only  producer;  and  when 
I  see  those  young  people  on  the  stage  every  June,  what  a  wonderful 
crop  we  had  on  our  platforms!  What  a  tribute  to  our  schools! 
Graduating  right  in  the  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  Chinese  pay  the  doctor  only  when  they  are  well.  We  ought 
to  call  in  the  physician  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  examine  our 
f&mily.  We  have  thoroughbred  cattle,  etc.,  but  how  about  our  chil- 
dren? Wasn't  it  heart-breaking  that  only  32  per  cent,  of  our  boys 
were  fit  for  service?  They  were  discarded  and  went  right  down 
to  the  court  house  and  got  marriage  licenses.  They  were  deter- 
mind  to  have  vrar  in  some  way. 
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This  Master  American  has  faith.  I  wish  we  could  get  every  one 
a  profession  he  thinks  he  could  follow  up  and  see  if  he  works  on  the 
job.  Faith  is  the  quality  that  enables  one  to  see  the  thing  that  is 
not  and  follows  it  up  until  it  is  a  reality.  "I  have  fought  the  fight; 
I  have  finished  the  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith."  No  man  or 
woman  can  have  those  and  not  get  mastery. 

This  Master  American  has  a  sense  of  values — real  values.  I  made 
two  surveys  within  a  year  of  high  school  students;  I  was  trying  to 
get  their  views  with  respect  to  the  future  and  see  how  many  were 
inclined  to  be  teachers.  It  was  disheartening  to  see  how  many  of 
those  young  people  are  looking  forward  to  money-making.  I  hope 
every  one  can  say  "I  am  the  captain  of  my  fate;  I  am  the  master  of 
my  soul." 

President  PALMER:  We  have  a  request  from  the  College  Sec- 
tion and  from  the  Clerks'  Section  to  become  departments  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  was  decided,  by  vote,  that  these  two  sections  become  regular 
departments  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Superintendent  Unger:  I  believe  I  am  expressing  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  these  programs  in  the  past  few  days  are  among  the 
best,  and  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  them  are  certainly  to  be 
complimented;  but  there  were  only  a  few  of  the  forty-five  hundred 
teachers  in  the  State  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  such  small  attendance;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of 
us  that  it  is  the  type  of  organization  under  which  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  is  working.  I  think  it  is  worth  investigating.  I  be- 
lieve you  said,  Mr.  President,  when  taking  this  office,  that  this  action 
would  be  desirable;  I  am  therefore,  going  to  move  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  by  President  Palmer  to  revise  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

President  Palmer  presented  the  question  and  it  was  passed.    " 

The  officers  were  then  elected  for  1921   (see  minutes). 

President  PALMER:  I  want  to  thank  every  one  here  for  his 
help;  and  I  want  to  assure  you  the  Executive  Committee  has  done  its 
best  to  make  this  meeting  go.  As  retiring  president  I  wish  to  say 
it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  serve  you  for  the  past  year.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president-elect  I  declare  the  meeting  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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TELEGRAM — DR.    STEPHENS. 

The  following  telegram  from  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens  was  received 
by  President  Palmer  after  the  adjournment  of  the  A&sociation: 

Denton,  Md.,   6  P.  M.,  June  30,  1920. 
G.  Lloyd  Palmer, 

President  Teachers'  Association, 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

My  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and  healthful  meeting.  I 
think  as  much  of  you  all  as  ever  and  am  sorry  I  cannot  be 
with  you.  My  successor,  Mr.  Cook,  has  a  very  keen  appre- 
ciation of  school  problems  and  will  make  a  capable  State 
as  he  has  been  a  county  educational  leader.  Mrs.  Stephens 
joins  me  in  sending  our  best  love  to  our  recent  guests. 

M.  B.  STEPHENS. 
Phoned  Dr.  North  9:41  A.  M. 


PRIMARY  SECTION. 

Minutes  of  the  Primary  Section,  Ocean  City,  June  29,  1920,  9:30 
A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Flowers,  the  chairman,  and  Miss  Halley, 
the  secretary,  of  the  Primary  Section,  Miss  Lavinia  Crouse  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Blades  acted  in  their  places. 

The  topic  for  discussion  was  "Oral  and  Written  Composition  in  the 
Primary  Grades."  The  first  speaker  of  the  morning.  Miss  Ruby 
Hayman,  of  Wicomico  County,  outlined  "The  Development  of  Oral 
Composition  Through  the  First  Three  Grades."  She  discussed  briefly 
the  aims  of  oral  composition,  the  means  to  be  employed  in  its  teach- 
ing and  the  results  to  be  expected. 

Miss  Margaret  Duval,  of  Frederick,  in  speaking  of  "The  Relation 
of  Oral  Composition  to  Written  Composition,"  stressed  the  importance 
of  oral  work  as  the  foundation  for  written  work  in  the  primary 
grades. 

The  use  of  the  topical-  outline  was  taken  up  from  the  pupils  and 
teachers'  point  of  view  by  Miss  Florence  Funk,  of  Caroline  County. 
Examples  were  given  to  show  the  development,  use  and  forms  of 
such  outline. 

Miss  Ethel  Manahan,  of  Carroll  County,  in  speaking  of  "Projects 
in  Language  Work"  showed  the  adaptability  of  the  subject  to  that 
method  of  instruction.  To  further  strengthen  her  argument  she 
outlined  a  number  of  projects  suitable  for  the  various  primary 
f'rades,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  results  of  work  done  in  this  con- 
nection. 
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The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:00  o'clock  to  attend  Dr.  Kendall's 
lecture. 

There  was  not  any  report  from  the  Nominating  Committee,  and 
consequently  no  election  of  officers. 

LAVINIA   R.    GROUSE, 
Denton,  Md.,  July  2.  Secretary  pro  tern. 

GRAMMAR  SECTION. 

THERESA  WIEDEFELD,    Chairman. 

The  Grammar  Section  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  She 
said  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  program: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  history 
was  the  topic  for  di£,cussion  in  the  Grammar  Grade  Section.  At  the 
end  of  the  program,  Mr.  Race,  from  the  Normal  School,  remarked 
that  it  was  very  hard  to  decide  just  what  was  history  and  what 
geography. 

He  suggested  that  the  teachers  of  hisioiy,  geography  and  civics 
combine  their  efforts  toward  the  making  of  a  course  which  would 
show  the  inter-relation  and  interdependence  of  the  three  subjects. 
I  have  taken  his  suggestion,  and  have  worked  out  a  program  which 
aims  to  show  the  relationship  existing. 

Geography   That  Is   Civics. 

By  MISS  M.  L.  DAVIS. 

Recent  school  authorities  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
geography,  history  and  civics  are  different  phases  of  one  subject, 
namely,  human  life.  This  is  clear  from  the  following  well-known 
definitions:  "Geography  treats  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man. 
Hstory  is  the  study  of  the  past  life  of  man.  Civics  has  to  do  with 
the  present  social,  industrial  and  political  relations  of  man." 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  if  these  three  subjects  are 
wisely  taught  in  our  schools  of  today  we  may  confidently  expect  In 
the  rising  generation  an  'intelligent  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  human  life,  which  will  do  much  to  bring  about  a  happy  solution 
of  many  of  the  grave  problems  of  our  complex  civilization. 

In  general,  teachers  have  recognized  the  close  relationship  between 
geography  and  history.  They  have  used  the  geographic  background 
to  make  history  clear,  and  the  historic  incident  to  make  geography 
personal  and  convincing.  But  while  geography  and  history  have 
thus  been  vitalized,  civics,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  a  detached 
and  rather  dull  pursuit. 

Happily,  new  tendencies  are  apparent.  In  response  to  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  citizenship,  our  better  teachers  are  seek- 
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ing  to  vitalize  civics  with  fii'st  hand  contact  with  community  life  and 
its  problems.  More  recent  courses  of  study  make  such  topics  as 
better  houses,  better  schools,  cleaner  streets,  health,  happiness  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all,  the  basis  of  the  work  before  beginning  the 
study  of  formal  government.  This  more  concrete  work  Is  closely 
related  to  both  history  and  geography. 

The  unity  of  the  three  subjects  is  being  everywhere  recognized  by 
school  authorities,  some  advocating  that  they  be  grouped  as  one 
subject  under  a  comprehensive  name,  and  assigned  to  one  period  of 
each  school  day.  Others  suggest  that  geography  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  work  throughout  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  school, 
history  the  basis  during  the  seventh  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
year,  and  civics  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  year. 

Whether  we  shall  follow  either  of  these  plans  or  continue  to  give 
each  of  the  three  subjects  a  separate  place  on  our  school  programs, 
it  is  certain  that  we  shall  have  better  results  if  we  vitalize  the  teach- 
ing of  each  by  a  constant  use  of  its  inter-relations  with  both  of  the 
others. 

M.  L.  DAVIS. 

Geogi*aphy   That   Is  History. 

In  discussing  "Geography  that  is  History,"  I  shall  consider  it 
from  the  following  points  of  view:  First,  how  geography  proDiems 
can  be  solved  by  history,  and  secondly,  how  history  problems  can  be 
solved  by  geography.     Let  us  begin  with  a  problem  on  Maryland. 

What  has  been  the  political  and  economic  effect  of  the  division 
of  Maryland  by  the  Chesapeake? 

The  Chesapeake  Bay,  dividing  Maryland  as  it  does  into  two  shores, 
has  had  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  economic  history  of  Mary- 
land. Why  do  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Shore  do  their  shopping  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  instead  of  in  Baltimore?  Until  re- 
cently transportation  between  the  two  shores  has  been  very  uncer- 
tain and  nondependable.  True,  the  ferries  betwen  Annapolis,  Balti- 
more and  Claiborne  have  to  a  certain  extent  improved  conditions; 
but  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Shore  find  the  N.  Y.  P.  N.  Railroad, 
or  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  line,  a  much  more  de- 
pendable and  convenient  route.  In  this  way,  commerce  that  should 
remain  within  the  State,  is  carried  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

The  Chesapeake  has  also  had  a  very  important  effect  upon  the 
political  history  of  Maryland,  and  it  has  often  been  very  difficult  to 
get  even  necessary  legislation  passed  because  of  the  rivalry  and 
lack  of  unity  of  interest  between  the  two  shores.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Thomas  Hicks,  former  governor  of  Maryland,  of 
the  Know  Nothing  party,  but  in  1851  a  member  of  the  national  con- 
vention, introduced  a  proposal  as  to  the  feasibility  of  uniting  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  Delaware,  and  the  majority  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
delegates  voted  in  favor  of  it.     Also,  in  1776  there  were  two  separ- 
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aie  treasurers,  one  for  the  Eastern  Shore  and  one  for  the  Western. 

And  to  show  you  how  geographical  conditions  may  even  affect 
civics,  let  us  take  as  an  example  Worcester  County.  Worcester 
County,  in  which  Ocean  City  is  situated,  is  the  only  one  of  the  twenty- 
three  counties  of  Maryland  that  has  a  wreck  master.  Why?  Be- 
cause Worcester  County  is  the  only  one  of  the  counties  situated 
on  the  ocean. 

The  next  problem  that  I  have  chosen  is  based  on  the  Isolation 
Policy.  Why  can  the  United  States  of  America  no  longer  adhere  to 
Jefferson's  Isolation  Policj'? 

While  studying  the  Isolation  Policy  in  history,  I  suggest  that  in 
geography  at  the  same  time  we  make  a  study  of  transportation  con- 
ditions in  the  time  of  Jefferson,  and  present  day  conditions.  Also, 
we  might  show  on  maps  the  principal  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  traded  then  and  the  leading  countries  with  which  we 
trade  today.  We  might  even  contrast  a  bill  of  fare  of  a  tavern  or 
inn  then  with  a  1920  hotel,  showing  how  living  conditions  have 
changed — what  were  luxuries  in  the  time  of  Jefferson  have  become 
necessities  today. 

The  Isolation  Policy,  as  you  remember,  was  the'  outgrowth  of 
Washington's  warning  against  permanent  alliances  and  Jefferson's 
warning  against  "entangling  alliances"  with  European  countries. 
During  the  time  of  Jefferson  our  country  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  isolated.  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  ceparated  us  from 
Europe;  our  only  means  of  transportation  were  the  slow  sailing 
vessels;  we  raised  practically  all  of  our  own  food,  depending  upon 
Europe  for  our  luxuries  and  manufactured  articles.  Our  very  iso- 
lation seemed  to  afford  protection.  Yet  did  Jefferson  and  Washing- 
ton strictly  adhere  to  the  Isolation  Policy?  Here  we  must  turn  to 
history.  Washington,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  help,  men,  money  and  ammunition  from  the  French. 
Take  the  case  of  Jefferson.  When  Napoleon  forced  Spain  to  retro- 
cede  Louisiana  to  France,  Jefferson  at  once  saw  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing France  control  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  therefore  in- 
structed his  minister,  Livingston,  at  Paris,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Napoleon  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana;  but,  in  case  Napoleon 
refused,  he  also  informed  Livingston  that  he  should  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  English  by  which  neither  country  would  agree 
to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  As  Jefferson  him- 
self expressed  it,  from  the  moment  that  France  gains  control  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  that  moment  "we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the 
British  fleet  and  nation."  Washington,  in  his  farewell  address, 
warned  us  against  permanent  alliances;  but  he  also  agreed  that  tem- 
porary alliances  in  extraordinary  emergencies  might  also  be  neces- 
sary. His  real  reason  seems  to  have  been  to  give  our  country  a 
chance  to  grow  and  progress  without  interruption  until  it  could 
command  its  own  fortunes. 
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Why  can  we  today  no  longer  adhere  to  Jefferson's  Isolation  Policy? 
"We  no  longer  occupy  a  distant  and  detached  position;  swift  ocean 
vessels  transport  our  commerce  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  the 
Panama  Canal  has  shortened  the  distance  between  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia and  opened  up  even  greater  trade  with  the  South  American 
countries;  the  modern  inventions  of  steam,  electricity,  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  cable,  the  aeroplane,  have  brought  us  into  direct 
communication  with  the  countries  of  Europe;  a  glance  at  the  litho- 
graphs in  the  geographies  will  show  the  rank  in  wealth  and  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States.  Our  very  isolation  has  been  forced  from 
us.  However,  again  we  must  turn  to  history.  It  required  the 
World  War  to  show  us  how  impossible  was  our  Isolation  Policy  and 
to  declare  that  policy  null  and  void. 

The  next  problem  that  I  have  chosen,  that  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
cannot  be  entirely  solved  by  either  history  or  geography,  but  shows 
the  Interdependence  of  the  two. 

How  is  it  that  without  any  army,  and,  until  recent  years,  without 
a  navy  of  any  considerable  size  the  United  States  has  been  aoie  to 
uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

In  order  for  us  to  see  plainly  the  interdependence  of  history  and 
geography  to  this  problem  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
first,  the  origin  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  political  conditions 
existing  in  Europe  at  that  time;  secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine;  and,  thirdly,  the  application  and  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  United   States. 

In  1813  there  was  formed  in  Europe  an  alliance  whose  real  pur- 
pose was  to  restore  absolute  government  to  those  countries  of 
Europe  that  had  declared  themrelves  democracies.  The  countries  of 
Italy,  Spain  and  Greece  had  overthrown  their  rulers,  and  the  alliance 
forcibly  invaded  these  countries  and  compelled  them  to  restore  their 
former  monarchs.  England  was  the  only  country  in  the  alliance  that 
had  a  representative  form  of  government,  and  was  consequently  op- 
posed to  any  intervention  by  force  with  these  countries.  Moreover, 
England  was  especially  opposed  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
France  with  Spanish  affairs,  for  she  plainly  saw  that  France  would 
not  only  control  Spain,  but  also  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and 
she  knew  that  then  her  commerce  would  be  seriously  jeopardized. 
Therefore,  after  the  defeat  of  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.  Ens;land  with- 
drew from  the  alliance.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Spanish 
colonies!  declared  their  independence,  which,  after  due  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  was  fully  recognized.  The  Spanish  colonies 
had  practically  enjoyed  independence  under  the  brother  of  Napoleon; 
but  when  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  the  throne  he  very  unwisely 
refastened  on  these  colonies  the  yoke  of  the  old  colonial  system, 
and  consquently  they  revolted.  The  European  alliance  met  at 
Paris  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  Spanish  coldnies.  However,  the 
British  minister.  Canning,  called  upon  the  American  minister,  Rush, 
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aud  proposed  joint  action  against  the  alliance.  Mr.  Rush  communi- 
cated this  plan  to  President  Monroe,  who  after  consultation  with  ex- 
Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  issued  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
principal  provisions  of  which  were: 

First,  that  the  American  continents  are  not  open  to  colonization 
by  any  European  power,  and,  secondly,  that  the  United  States  will 
tolerate  no  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  alliance  with  the  Spanish- 
American  republics. 

And  now,  in  regard  to  our  problem:  How  has  the  United  States 
been  able  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Has  geographical 
isolation  alone  helped  us  to  maintain  this  dotcrine?  Or,  is  it,  as  so 
many  Americans  think,  a  sacred  doctrine  that  European  countries 
v.'ould  not  dare  violate  Even  Bismarck  called  it  an  international 
impertinence.  In  order  to  answer  our  problem  I  have  listed  one 
incident,  the  Venezuela-British  Guiana  Dispute. 

British  Guiana  and  A^enezuela  were  having  a  boundary  dispute 
over  thirty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  Venezuela,  being 
the  weaker  country,  agreed  to  arbitrate;  Great  Britain,  however,  re- 
fused. President  Cleveland  then  intervened  and  reminded  Great 
Britain  that  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  she  was  directly  violating  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Still  Great  Britain  refused.  President  Cleveland 
then  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  finance  an  investigating 
committee  in  order  to  determine  upon  the  real  boundary.  Great 
Britain  at  once  agreed  to  arbitrate.      Why? 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  sent  a  cablegram  to  Paul  Kruger.  presi- 
dent of  the  Transvaal  colony,  congratulating  him  upon  having  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  Dr.  Jamison  in  his  recent  raid  on  ihe  Transvaal. 
All  England  was  in  a  furor,  for  she  considered  it  a  direct  insult  to 
the  British  Empire.  Therefore,  since  England  could  not  afford  to 
risk  a  war  with  the  United  States,  with  Germany  in  the  rear,  she 
found  it  more  convenient  to  arbitrate.  However,  geographical  iso- 
lation alone  would  never  have  enabled  us  to  uphold  this  doctrine; 
but  geographical  isolation  plus  the  European  balance  of  power  offer 
us  a  better  solution  for  our  problem. 

While  studying  this  problem  in  history,  we  might  also  In  geog- 
raphy discuss  the  economic  A'alue  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  Spain 
and  England.  We  might  also  discuss  why  territory  in  Veneztiela  is 
more  desirable  than  in  British  Guiana. 

The  next  problem  that  I  have  chosen  is  based  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. While  studying  the  Irish  question  in  history,  through  news- 
paper clippings,  magazine  articles  and  history  references,  I  suggest 
that  at  the  same  time  in  geography  we  discuss  this  problem:  Why 
will  not  England  grant  Ireland  independence? 

England,  as  you  know,  controls  the  trade  routes  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  She  therefore  has  at  her  mercy  the  commerce 
of  Northern  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  Holland  and  Ger- 
many.     Should  England  grant  Ireland  independence.  Ireland  could. 
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in  the  event  of  war,  join  with  a  country  hostile  to  England,  and 
thereby  greatly  jeopardize  England's  commerce;  and  England  being 
an  island,  and  dependent  upon  her  colonies  and  other  countries  for 
her  very  existence,  cannot  afford  to  take  this  chance.  Therefore, 
while  England  might  grant  Ireland  home  rule,  she  would  never  will- 
ingly grant  her  independence. 

In  discussing  the  next  problem:  Why  did  Japan  need  Korea  in 
order  to  become  a  world  power?  I  suggest  that  we  give  some  time 
in  history  to  the  consideration  of  the  following:  European  ex- 
pansion— how  the  various  European  countries  sought  territory  In 
the  east,  and  the  European  capitalists  new  investments  for  their 
surplus  funds.  Any  pretext  at  all  was  used;  a  real  or  supposed  in- 
sult to  a  flag,  intervention  in  a  country's  civil  war,  or  the  murder 
of  a  missionary.  The  Boxer  Uprising  and  the  Opium  Wars  gave 
England  a  splendid  opportunity  for  enlarging  her  territory.  France, 
Germany  and  Russia  began  to  establish  spheres  of  Influence  in 
China.  Japan  thought  that  if  China  was  to  be  dismembered  she 
might  just  as  well  step  in  and  get  her  share.  She,  therefore,  began 
to  interfere  in  Korean  affairs,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  displeasure 
of  China. 

The  result  was  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  by  which  Japan  secured 
exactly  what  she  wanted.  Formosa,  Korea  and  Liaotung  Peninsula, 
together  with  a  large  indemnity.  Russia,  however,  saw  her  chance 
for  getting  an  ice-free  port  blocked;  she  therefore  entered  into  a 
coalition  with  France  and  Germany  to  compel  Japan  to  give  back  to 
China  what  che  had  unjustly  taken.  The  result  was  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  which  decided  that  Japan  and  not  Russia  woiuu  be 
the  leading  Asiatic  poAver. 

In  discussing  this  problem  in  geography  we  would  consider  the 
fact  that  Japan  is  an  island  and  she  cannot  afford  to  have  Korea 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  pointing  as  a  dagger  at  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Japan's  population  is  steadily  growing,  and  she  must 
colonize.  She  certainly  cannot  have  the  Philippines;  Australia  has 
forbidden  her  to  come  south  of  the  equator,  while  the  climate  of 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  not  as  suitable  as  that  of 
Korea.  Moreover,  Japan  finds  it  to  her  advantage  to  have  a  port 
on  the  mainland  in  order  that  she  may  the  more  easily  transport 
her  commerce  by  means  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  instead  of 
depending  entirely  upon  the  long  water  route  to  Europe.  For  these 
reasons  Japan  finds  Korea  a  very  necessary  part  of  her  empire. 

The  next  problem  may  be  stated  either  as  a  geography  or  history 
problem.  As  a  geography  problem:  How  has  England  maintained 
geographical  Isolation  for  India?  As  a  history  problem:  Why  has 
Great  Britain  always  upheld  Turkish  power  in  Europe?  The  people 
of  Russia  very  closely  resemble  those  of  southeastern  Europe  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ottoman  Turks;  t)Oth  are  Christians,  both  are 
of  the  Slavic  race.      On   the  other  hand,  the  Ottoman   Turks   differ 
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from  the  European  under  their  dominion  in  religion;  the  Asiatic 
Turks  are  Mohammedans,  the  Europeans  under  their  jurisdiction  are 
Christians. 

The  similarity  in  religion  and  racial  characteristics  has  always 
inspired  the  Russians  with  a  desire  to  liberate  their  "little  Slavic 
brother."  Their  real  reason,  however  seems  to  be  to  gain  control 
of  Constantinople;  for  whichever  nation  gains  control  of  Constanti- 
nople not  only  succeeds  in  bottling  up  Russia,  but  also  in  controlling 
the  eastern  trade  routes  and  trade  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  would 
seriously  endanger  the  isolation  of  India.  England  cannot  afford 
to  take  this  chance,  and,  therefore,  she  has  always  upheld  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In  geography  at  this  time  we  might  study  the  economic  value  of 
India  to  England,  together  with  Russia's  interests  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Baku;  also  the  boundary  countries  of  India  as  well  as  Russia's 
interest  in  these  countries  as  manifested  by  the  building  of  railroads 
with  Russian   capital. 

The  last  problem  that  I  have  chosen  is  based  on  the  World  War. 
How  have  the  causes  of  the  World  War  been  affected  by  geographical 
conditions? 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  World  War  was  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Germany  to  colonize.  When  Bismarck  was  minister  of  Germany 
his  policy  had  always  been  to  avoid  planting  colonies.  He  knew 
that  if  Germany  had  a  large  colonial  empire  she  would  need  a  large 
navy,  and  this  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  her  into  conflict 
wi  h  *n  gland.  As  Bimarck  himself  expressed  it:  "With  land  rats 
and  water  rats  there  can  be  no  war."  However,  with  the  accession 
of  Emperor  William  II.  Germany's  foreign  policy  was  entirely 
changed.  Her  population  was  steadily  growing,  and  her  colonies, 
such  as  she  had,  were  in  very  undesirable  parts  of  the  world.  Ger- 
many had  come  into  existence  long  after  the  more  desirable  parts 
of  the  world  had  been  colonized. 

The  Emperor,  therefore,  exchanged  one  of  his  possessions  in  Africa 
for  the  English  possession  of  Helgoland.  England  was  delighted 
with  the  bargain — an  exchange  of  a  button  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 
her  people  called  it.  However,  five  years  later  the  Kiel  canal  was 
completed  and  Helgoland,  heavily  fortified,  became  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  North  Sea.  Germany  had  a  naval  base;  she  now  needed  a 
navy.  She  therefore  passed  her  famous  naval  bill,  which  provided 
that  she  have  a  navy  of  such  strength  that  when  in  conflict  with  the 
greatest  naval  power  she  would  endanger  the  supremacy  of  that 
power.  To  retaliate.  England  passed  her  two-power  standard,  which 
provided  that  England  should  have  a  navy  of  such  strength  that  it 
would  be  equal  to  any  two  of  the  greatest  naval  powers  at  the  time. 
Being  an  island,  she  was  obliged  to  take  this  precaution  to  insure 
her  safety.  Germany  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  expand 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonial  empire  of  France  and  England,  she 
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therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Railroad.  By 
obtaining  diplomatic  concessions  from  the  weaker  governments  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Germany  succeeded  in  extending  a  railroad  from 
Berlin  to  Bagdad.  British  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Sheik  of  Koweit,  who  defied  his  Sultan  and  refused  to  allow  the  Ger- 
mans to  extend  their  railroad  to  the  coast,  and  in  this  way  pre- 
vented Germany  from  establishing  a  naval  base  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Other  causes  of  the  World  War  which  might  be  discussed  are  the 
Polish  corridor  to  the  Danzig,  and  Serbia's  desire  for  an  outlet  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  concluding,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  tendency 
in  education  in  the  past  has  been  to  completely  isolate  our  grammar 
grade  subjects.  But  isn't  correlation  the  much  more  interesting 
and  natural  way?  And  I'm  sure  you'll  find  much  in  your  history 
and  civics  that  can  be  attributed  to  geographical  conditions;  and 
many  problems  will  arise  in  geography  that  can  just  as  well  be 
solved  in  the  history  class.  LETITIA  FARRELL. 

Pi'oject  Teaching  in  Geography. 

Teaching  geography  without  projects  is  like  collecting  the  stones, 
wood,  nails  and  cement  to  build  a  house,  but  failing  to  put  them  to- 
gether. After  the  child  has  put  away  geography  books  and  has 
turned  his  attention  to  keeping  store,  manufacturing  automobiles, 
managing  a  farm,  etc.,  experience  has  proven  that  his  geographical 
knowledge  is  very  meagre.  Once  upon  a  time  he  could  tell  the 
capitals  of  all  the  States  and  the  boundaries  of  certain  countries, 
but  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  consult  a  text  book  before  he  was 
quite  certain  of  these  facts,  or  others  of  more  importance.  Why? 
Because  they  were  never  taught  in  answer  to  a  question  for  which 
the  learner  felt  a  real  need. 

Projects  make  necessary  questions  in  the  mind  of  the  learner 
and  answering  these  questions  solves  the  problems.  The  little 
chap  in  the  nature  study  class  who  has  considered  the  question  of 
"Why  should  the  farmer  protect  the  birds"  will  prove  his  conviction 
of  its  value  by  struggling  in  his  manual  training  class  to  construct 
just  the  proper  kind  of  bird  house. 

In  school  life  projects  must  represent  two  kinds  of  work.  The 
first,  those  which,  like  the  bird  house,  answer  a  personal  need; 
while  the  second  are  of  such  a  broad  scope  that  the  child  must 
consent  in  his  own  mind  to  consider  the  thoughts  set  in  progress  by 
others.     For  example,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  project  then  is  a  plan,  design  or  reason  back  of  a  series  of 
lessons,  assignments  or  conclusions.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has 
studied  the  question  of  "Why  we  had  a  sugar  famine?"  has  most 
likely  answered  the  following  questions: 

1.  Where  does  sugar  cane  grow? 
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2.  Why  can't  it  be  raised  in  Maryland? 

3.  Which  is  more  extensively  grown  in  the  United  States,  cane 
sugar  or  beet  sugar? 

4.  How  could  a  sugar  famine  be  prevented? 

To  answer  these  questions  the  pupil  would  be  required  to  under- 
stand the  geographical  influences  on  such  an  industry.  Such  facts 
presented  by  means  of  a  live,  vital  project  method  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  firmly  grasped  by  the  youngster,  who  remembered  having 
to  sweeten  his  tea  with  one  lump  of  sugar  in  place  of  two,  than 
they  would  by  the  child  who  mechanically  studied  a  few  paragraphs 
in  his  geography  book  on  the  subject  of  sugar-growing^  just  be- 
cause his  teacher  happened  to  assign  that  particular  lesson. 

A  single  project  thoroughly  studied  will  cover  such  a  number  of 
minor  topics  that  the  pupil  unconsciusly  acquires  the  information 
which  would  otherwise  call  for  dull,  tedious  study.  As  Dr.  McMurry 
states,  '"Describe  one  big  steel  mill  at  Pittsburgh  as  a  business  un- 
dertaking with  its  blast  furnaces,  converts  and  rolling  mill,  giving 
the  source  of  its  raw  materials  and  the  use  to  which  its  finished 
products  are  put  and  one  easily  masters  the  problem  of  steel  pro- 
duction wherever  carried  on  in  this  or  foreign  lands.  " 

Large  lesson  planning  is  one  direct  result  of  project  teaching.  Dr. 
McMurry  says  it  is  not  enough  to  plan  day  by  day  or  for  a  week  at 
a  time,  but  that  a  larger  outlook,  covering  perhaps  a  month's  lessons 
is  required.  The  subject  to  be  fruitful  must  cover  many  minor 
topics  of  a  kindred  type. 

An  article  published  in  the  February  number  of  The  Outlook 
stated  that  negotiations  were  developing  between  Canada  and  the 
Congress  of  L'nited  States  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  Great 
Lakes  water  route.  From  this  article  our  eighth  grade  formulated 
the  problem  of  "What  effect  would  the  improvement  of  the  Great 
Lakes  water  ways  produce  upon  the  Middle  West?"  A  series  of 
lessons  followed,  which  led  the  pupils  to  inquire  into  different 
phases  of  the  water  problem  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  and 
this  resulted  very  naturally  in  their  being  alert  in  discovering  simi- 
lar problems.  The  industrial  canal  at  New  Orleans  received  their 
attention  nest.  The  Literary  Digest  discussed  this  piece  of  construc- 
tion work  in  an  article  called  "Opening  the  Back-door  of  New  Or- 
leans." 

After  discussing  this  problem  it  was  found  that  the  Baltimore 
Sun  paper  had  published  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  Los  ii.ngeles 
by  which  water  was  to  be  conducted  from  the  Owens  River  across 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  Los  Angeles.  The  commercial  effect  of  this 
plan  was  just  being  discussed  in  time  to  be  compared  with  a  report 
published  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  paper  on  the  Baltimore  harbor  sit- 
uation. The  Great  Lakes  project  thus  opened  up  the  way  for  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  chief  water  problems  of  the  United 
States. 
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Dr.  McMurry's  book  on  "Teaching  by  Projects,"  says  that  "For 
progressive  teachers  the  large  units  of  study  furnish  an  opportunity." 

One  subject  may  easily  and  profitably  be  carried  on  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  Our  eighth  grade  completed  the  geography  work  of 
the  year  by  working  out  a  project  which  required  four  weeks  of  work, 
including  three  half-hour  periods  a  week. 

The  course  of  study  provided  for  a  problematical  review  of  the 
United  States.  The  class  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  study 
every  Important  industry  in  detail,  as  a  class,  so  it  was  proposed 
to  work  in  committees,  each  group  selecting  a  different  subject. 

Before  choosing  their  topics  it  was  decided  that  they  selected  the 
type  of  industry  in  which  they  felt  an  interest  that  would  lead  them 
to  want  to  work  at  that  occupation  when  they  went  into  business 
for  themselves.  In  stating  their  selection  they  were  to  keep  in 
mind  a  certain  aim  or  goal  they  would  set  up  for  themselves  in 
working  out  this  business. 

About  eighteen  topics,  such  as  cotton  growing,  steel  manufactur- 
ing or  fishing,  were  selected  and  the  class  outlined  their  program. 
The  teachers  furnish  a  simple  ouline  as  a  model  for  their  Individual 
outlines,  and  they  started  on  their  research  work.  The  days  which 
followed  were  busy  ones.  The  pupils  brought  to  class  their  text 
books,  reference  books  and  magazine  articles,  and  there,  with  the 
teacher's  help,  when  needed  only,  they  selected  the  material  which 
best  fitted  their  topics. 

There  was  a  very  helpful  spirit  noticeable  as  the  members  of  one 
committee  would  call  the  attention  of  others  to  some  piece  of  infor- 
mation that  would  prove  valuable  for  their  topic,   and  vice  versa. 

When  the  subject  matter  for  each  different  topic  had  been  thor- 
oughly organized,  each  pupil  wrote  a  theme  on  what  he  had  learned 
concerning  that  industry,  finishing  it  with  a  summary  in  which  he 
f;ave  his  reasons  for  being  interested  in  such  work  and  teiimg  what 
things  he  would  like  to  accomplish  if  engaged  in  such  work.  Many 
of  the  summaries  were  very  interesting,  and  the  aims  or  goals  pro- 
posed indicated  that  the  pupils  were  aware  of  some  of  the  urgent 
neds  of  industry  today,  i.e.,  increased  production  and  co-operative 
labor. 

"When  the  themes  were  completed  they  were  put  into  booklet  form 
and  illustrated  with  pictures,  maps  and  graphs  explaining  the  sub- 
ject. 

After  these  attractive  booklets  were  finished  a  lecture  day  was 
arranged  for,  and  exhibition  of  all  the  booklets,  together  with  speci- 
mens which  quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  secure.  When 
the  exhibit  was  completed  the  class  invited  the  principal  of  the 
school  and  the  other  eighth  grade  to  the  lecture.  One  pupil  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  giving  an  introductory  speech  explain- 
ing the  class  aim  in  attempting  the  work  in  this  manner.  He  then 
introduced  each  speaker.     The  lecturer  explained  the  contents  of  his 
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special  booklet,  calling  attention  to  illustrative  material  and  pointing 
out  on  a  wall  map,  as  he  talked,  the  chief  places  which  he  mentioned 
in  his  speech.  The  speeches  were  so  long  and  so  interesting  that 
the  period  was  over  before  one-fourth  of  the  class  had  finished. 

The  principal  requested  another  invitation  to  hear  the  others  the 
nest  day.  This  was  gladly  agreed  to  by  the  class,  and  by  that  time 
the  seventh  grade  wanted  to  be  invited.  At  the  same  hour  the  next 
day  the  lectures  were  continued,  and  it  seemed  that  their  fame 
spread,  because  requests  came  from  the  other  seventh  grade  to  be 
admitted,  and  to  please  all  the  room  was  crowded  with  enthusiastic 
visitors.  The  English  teacher  attended  as  many  of-  the  lectures  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  oral  English  of  the  lecturers. 
This  spurred  them  on  to  their  best  effort,  as  one  may  suppose.  The 
pupils  Icved  their  work  and  clamored  for  chances  to  present  their 
work,  this  was  the  teacher's  reward. 

To  lessen  the  drudgery  of  teaching  give  children  a  reasun  ror 
study;  connect  knowledge  facts  with  their  daily  lives  by  the  means 
of  "Teaching  by  Projects." 

GERTRUDE   E.   BUCKLEY. 

Officers  for  next  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Miss  Amy  Crewe, 
chairman:   Miss  Mary  Holland,  secretary. 

DEPARTMEXTAL    MEETIXG. 

Maryland    Council    of    Teachers    of    English 
Tuesday,  June  27,  2:30  P.  31. 

Chairman — DR.  ANDREW  H.  KRUGG. 

Miss  Brawshaw  acted  as  chairman.  ■How  to  Vary  the  Content  of 
the  Oral  English  Recitation,"  Miss  Pearl  A.  Eader.  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, Girls"  High  School." 

General   discussion. 

How  to  Vary  the  Content  of  Oral  Composition. 

The  problem  that  persists  for  a  teacher  of  English  is  to  provide 
sources  of  ideas,  for  no  one  can  teach  the  art  of  composition  to  r. 
class  that  has  nothing  to  say. 

In  the  beginning,  it  is  well  to  understand  that  memorized  speech 
is  not  oral  composition,  so  we  shall  not  consider  formal  debates, 
orations  and  memorized  poems.  On  the  other  hand,  free  discussion, 
which  may  be  very  like  debate,  is  a  most  valuable  form  of  oral  com- 
position. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  abstract  and  very  general  subjects, 
such  as  "honesty,"  "beauty,"  "nature,"  very  rarely  appeal  to  pupils 
and  more  rarely  produce  results.  Subjects  based  on  experience, 
observation,  text  books,  imagination,  reading,  conversation,  will 
prove  much  more  productive  of  results.      So  much  for  generalities. 
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During  vacation  and  sometimes  during  the  school  year,  some 
pupils  will  visit  interesting  places.  Have  those  pupils  tell  the  class 
about  the  things  they  see.  Have  several  members  of  the  class  give 
reports  of  the  class  parties  and  excursions.  If  a  circus  comes  to 
town,  have  those  who  see  the  circus  tell  the  others  about  it.  Have 
some  members  tell  the  class  how  to  make  a  good  cake,  delicious 
candy,  or  any  other  dainty  that  would  be  inviting.  If  some  members 
attend  a  wedding,  have  them  tell  how  the  bride  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  dressed  and  how  the  church  was  decorated.  Let  some  tell 
how  to  lay  off  a  baseball  diamond  and  some  how  to  play  a  game  of 
baseball.  Have  them  report  on  books  read  during  vacation  and 
assign  other  books  to  be  read  and  to  be  reported  on  at  stated  times. 
If  they  attend  a  lecture,  help  them  to  outline  it  and  report  it  in 
class.  Let  them  tell  what  happens  on  the  way  to  school.  Let  them 
describe  an  attractive  shop  window. 

These  are  the  very  simplest  talks  and  will  require  only  about  two 
or  three  minutes,  except  those  dealing  with  visits  and  lectures, 
which  may  require  five  minutes. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  age  that  boys  and  girls  share  in  the 
family  discussions  and  very  early  have  opinions  of  their  own  on 
many  matters.  For  this  reason  they  will  be  interested  in  general 
affairs  and  will  welcome  a  scheme  by  which  they  can  acquire  infor- 
mation which  will  enable  them  to  talk  with  authority  on  favorite 
subjects. 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  standing  committees 
to  report  once  a  week  or  once  in  two  weeks.  These  committees 
need  not  have  equal  number  of  members,  a  pupil  should  be  allowed 
to  decide  on  what  committee'  he  will  be  and  the  class  should  select 
the  lines  of  work  to  be  taken  by  the  committees.  They  will  prob- 
ably decide  on  such  subjects  for  committees  as  science  and  Invention; 
community  improvement;  hygiene  and  public  health;  suffrage; 
musJc;  art,  and  literature;  state  affairs;  national  affairs;  inter- 
national affairs;  athletics  and  sports.  It  will  be  the  business  of  mem- 
bers of  each  committee  to  keep  a  lookout  in  the  approved  news- 
papers and  magazines  for  information  in  their  line,  so  their  reports 
will  not  be  reports  on  single  items,  but  reports  on  accumulated  in- 
formation. Then,  too,  the  class  may  look  to  any  committee  to  fur- 
nish information  on  its  subject  whenever  the  class  desires  informa- 
tion. If  the-  committee  can  not  give  the  desired  information,  it 
should  make  it  a  part  of  the  committee's  work  to  get  it.  In  short, 
the  committee  is  to  aim  to  be  authority  on  its  chosen  subject. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  designate  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  will  be  accepted  as  authority.  She  should  fur- 
nish a  fairly  comprehensive  list  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  every 
one  to  get  material.  I  would  suggest  as  a  nucleus:  The  Outlook, 
Literary  Digest,  Popular  Mechanics,  The  American  -City,  The  World's 
Work,   Etude,   Good  Health,   Current   History   Magazine,    Baltimore 
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newspapers,  Wash:'ngton  newspapers,  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Tribune,  New  York  Sun  and  Herald,  New  York  World,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  House  and  Garden. 

After  a  few  weeks  a  pupil  may  find  that  he  is  more  interested  in 
the  work   of  some   other  committee   than  the  one   on   which   he  is 
placed.     It  may  be  well  to  allow  him  to  transfer,  but  he  should  not^ 
be  allowed  to  shift  continually. 

If  there  is  an  organization  of  this  kind,  pupils  will  always  have 
something  to  talk  about  and  will  also  be  acquiring  habits  of  reading 
that  will  later  mean  much  to  them. 

After  having  spent  some  time,  perhaps  a  year,  on  the  committee 
plan,  pupils  will  be  ready  for  more  extensive  work.  Then  the  plans 
for  study  offered  by  The  Outlook,  The  Literary  Digest  and  the  Cur- 
rent History  Magazine  may  be  used  with  excellent  results.  The 
course  in  community  civics  conducted  by  The  Outlook  during  the 
past  year  was  exceedingly  worth  while  and  was  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils.  A  thrift  campaign,  a  food  concervation  campaign,  a  large 
strike,  a  serious  accident,  a  calamity,  a  crisis,  a  political  campaign, 
all  furnlLh  excellent  material  for  oral  composition.  Then  social 
problems,  the  extermination  of  flies  and  mosquitos,  personal  hygiene, 
the  milk  supply,  the  disposal  of  refuse,  city  drainage,  all  furnish 
interesting  subjects  for  advanced  classes. 

The  assigning  of  a  book  or  a  play  each  month  to  be  reported  on 
is  another  means  of  furnishing  a  variation  in  the  content  of  oral 
composition.  During  the  past  year  one  class  had  great  pleasure  in 
reporting  one  contemporary  drama  each  month.  The  list  of 
plays  was  submitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  members 
of  the  class  resolved  themselves  into  groups  and  announced  in 
what  month  they  would  report  on  the  play  chosen  by  the  group. 
The  class  looked  forward  with  genuine  pleasure  to  the  last  Tuesday 
of  every  month,  when  the  report  on  a  new  play  would  be  heard. 

The  students  of  Latin  can  tell  stories  of  Roman  history,  others 
can  tell  interesting  things  from  history,  literature  and  mythology, 
and  still  others  can  give  equally  interesting  talks  on  science.  Com- 
mercial students  will  delight  to  sell  the  class  automobiles  and  type- 
writers. 

If  sources  of  these  sorts  are  used  the  content  of  oral  composition 
will  be  constantly  varying  and  the  supply  of  information  will  be 
constantly  growing.  The  teacher  will  not  have  a  dearth  of  material 
but  she  wll  lack  time.  The  class  will  acquire  a  momentum  and  an 
enthusiasm  that  will  make  oral  English  a  real  delight. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  IVIEETING  OF  THE  HISTORY  SECTION 

MISS  LENA  C.  VAN  BIBBER,  Chairman. 

The  meeting  of  the  History  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  the  State  School  Building  on  Wednes- 
day, June  30,  at  9:30  A.  M.  The  program  had  been  arranged  by 
the  Maryland  History  Teachers'  Association  and  was  presided  over 
by  Mits  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  who  is 
president  of  that  association.  The  subject  for  the  meeting  was 
"Our  Latin-American  Neighbors." 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Dana  G.  Munro,  of  the  State  Department 
at  Washington.  His  theme  was  Pan-Americanism.  He  said  that 
many  people  were  inclined  to  scoff  at  this  term,  as  North  and  South 
America  are  so  different  that  there  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  such 
an  idea.  However,  although  there  are  great  differences,  yet  the  two 
Americas  have  common  aspirations,  common  needs  and  common 
ambitions. 

The  Latin-American  countries  are  not  only  different  from  the 
united  States,  but  also  are  different  from  each  other,  m  some,  as 
for  example,  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  population  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  Indians,  controlled  by  a  few  people  of  Spanish  descent.  In 
Argentina  the  population  is  largely  European,  either  Spanish  or 
Italian,  while  in  many  of  the  West  Indies  it  is  predominantly  negro. 
Besides  these  great  differences  in  peoples,  the  various  Latin-Ameri- 
can states  differ  widely  in  climatic  and  geographical  factors. 

The  states,  however,  have  much  in  common  with  each  other,  yet 
different  from  the  United  States.  In  all  of  them  the  civilization  is 
Spanish,  and  Spanish  people  form  the  ruling  class.  All  of  them  are 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  church  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  devel- 
opment and  with  their  institutions  of  government.  The  conditions 
of  their  rettlement  and  growth  have  also  been  very  different  from 
that  of  North  America.  Colonists  came  to  North  America  to  settle 
and  to  make  their  homes.  They  went  to  Central  and  South  America 
to  make  their  fortunes,  chiefly  from  mines  worked  by  natives.  Their 
object  was  exploitation  rather  than  colonization.  The  leaders  of 
the  settlements  promised  to  convert  the  natives  and  to  spread  Span- 
ish civilization  over  the  neighborhood,  and,  in  return,  they  were 
to  get  all  the  work  out  of  the  natives  they  could.  In  many  places 
there  was  more  work  than  civilization;  and,  although  civilized  cus- 
toms were  introduced,  the  ruling  principle  was  exploitation  and  in 
many  places  the  natives  were  exterminated.  In  North  America  the 
colonists  were  left  to  themselves;  in  South  America  they  were  con- 
trolled by  Spain,  both  as  to  government  and  commerce,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  royal  treasury  and  a  few  favored  ;iierchants. 

The  difference  in  their  political  development  was  very  important. 
In  South  America  all  the  ofllces  were  held  by  peninsulars.     Creoles 
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could  hold  none  but  municipal  offices,  which  were  sold  at  auction. 
Thus  there  was  practically  no  self-government,  while  the  English 
colonies  in  North  America  were  developing  self-government,  and 
every  man  was  being  trained  to  take  his  part  in  it.  As  a  result  of 
this  condition  in  Latin-America  the  colonists  were  not  prepared  to 
sef  up  successful  governments  when  the  power  of  Spain  broke  down. 
They  then  adopted  principles  and  provisions  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  tried  to  put  them  into  effect  where 
neither  leaders  nor  masses  of  the  people  had  had  experience  in  self- 
government.  At  the  close  of  their  wars  for  indpendence  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  military  chiefs.  They  elected  a  president 
and  started  out  to  have  a  government  like  ours.  Disputes  soon 
arose,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  president's  power,  m 
regard  to  military  forces  and  the  control  of  the  treasury.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  had  no  idea  of  what  it  meant  to  vote, 
the  elections  were  managed  by  military  authorities,  and  the  party 
in  power  could  always  have  its  candidates  elected.  In  spite  of  sin- 
cere attempts  it  proved  very  hard  to  have  elections. 

Nevertheless,  these  governments'  have  certain  well-defined  aims 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  North  America.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  based  on  fairness,  respect  for  small 
nations  and  recpect  for  law  instead  of  force.  The  Latin-American 
states  have  the  same  principles.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  not  well  informed  on  foreign  affairs  and  so  are  not  aware  of 
the  solidarity  of  feeling  between  North  and  South  America  because 
of  common  adherence  to  these  principles  and  their  aspirations  to- 
ward a  democratic  government.  These  countries  have  held  to 
their  dem.ocratic  ideals  and  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  toward 
democracy,  a  broadening  of  the  number  of  people  who  have  a  part 
in  the  government,  and  a  decided  tendency  toward  democracy  in 
foreign  affairs.  In  spite  of  numerous  boundary  disputes,  there 
have  been  no  wars  of  conquest.  All  have  been  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  no  country  has  been  conquered.  This  is  very  impressive 
when  compared  with  European  boundary  disputes.  This  policy  does 
not  result  from  inability  of  one  nation  to  conquer  another,  but  from 
their  respect  for  their  neighbor's  rights.  When  the  European  war 
broke  out  the  solidarity  of  feeling  exhibited  by  these  states,  ono 
after  another  going  into  war  to  support  the  United  States,  was 
almost  surprising. 

These  two  aspirations,  democracy  within  the  country  and  democ- 
racy in  internationalism  are  what  makes  up  Pan-Americanism.  As 
long  as  both  North  and  South  America  adhere  to  these,  Pan-Ameri- 
canism will  be  a  strong  force. 

The  second  speaker  was  Dr.  Mary  Williams,  of  Goucher  College, 
and  her  theme  was  most  pertinent,  "Introducing  our  Latin-American 
Neighbors  in  the  Classroom.  Why  Know  Them?  How  Know 
Them?"      In  answering  her  first  question,  Dr.  Williams  observed  that 
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our  ignorance  of  these  neighbors  is  appalling.  Many  think  of  them 
altogether  as  nothing  but  tropical  fevers  and  revolutions.  And  yet 
the  depth  of  the  culture  of  the  upper  classes  in  South  America  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
thousands  of  serfs  in  the  same  condition  as  those  in  the  Middle 
Ages.      Our  ignorance  of  their  climate  and  their  geography  is  great. 

Why  should  we  become  acquainted?  Because  we  are  neighbors. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  the  Latin-American  countries 
have  looked  upon  the  United  States  as  a  great  dragon  moving  south 
ready  to  devour  them.  This  feeling  is  largely  due:  (1)  to  our  re- 
fusal to  settle  with  Columbia  the  trouble  about  Panama  and  to  in- 
demnify her  as  we  should,  and  (2)  to  our  talk  about  invading 
Mexico.  We  must  try  to  create  greater  neighborliness,  and  the 
place  to  do  this  is  in  the  schools,  by  teaching  Latin-American  history 
well  mixed  with  geography. 

How  shall  we  teach  this?  Perhaps  some  day  a  place  will  be  made 
for  courses  in  Latin-American  history  in  high  schools,  and  incidental 
teaching  of  it  in  the  grades.  In  the  meantime,  teach  it  in  connec- 
tion with  United  States  history  at  points  of  contact  or  contrast,  as 
follows: 

1.  Compare  the  aborigines,  a  few  hundred  thousand  in  the  United 
States,  millions  in  Latin-America.  The  settlers  in  the  United  States 
drove  them  west  or  killed  them;  those  in  South  America  tried  to 
deal  with  them. 

2.  Compare  the  colonial  systems,  both  as  to  economic  and  po- 
litical management. 

3.  WiTen  teaching  the  Monroe  Doctrine  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
teach  the  Latin-American  wars  for  independence.  They  followed 
the  example  of  the  United  States. 

4.  In  teaching  the  Mexican  War  the  militaristic  nature  of  the 
government  can  be  shown.     Point  out  the  Mexican  side  in  this  war. 

5.  Our  acquisition  of  the  Southwest  led  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  and  the  isthmus  question   began. 

6.  In  connection  with  our  Civil  War  bring  in  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves  in  Latin-America^  especially  in  Brazil,  leading  to  the  collapse 
of  the   empire  there. 

7.  The  trouble  with  Chile  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
vessel  Baltimore  shows  something  of  the  violent  period  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century. 

8.  The  War  with  Spain  brings  in  Cuba  and  the  colonial  system 
again,  the  Piatt  amendment  and  the  canal  question  follows. 

9.  Further  advance  of  the  United  States  into  the  Caribbean  regions 
and  the  establishment  of  so  many  protectorates  there  made  Latin- 
America  uneasy. 

10.  The  recent  relations  with  Mexico,  the  "watchful  waiting" 
policy,  the  A,  B,  C  nations  and  their  mediation,  should  all  be  taught 
as  recent  history. 
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11.  Pan-Americanism  (opposed  to  the  "big-stick"  idea),  ougtit 
to  be  explained,  with  something  of  the  culture  of  Latin-American 
States,  the  scientific  and  financial  congresses  and  the  Pan-American 
Union. 

12.  Much  can  be  taught  of  Latin-America  in  current  events  classes. 

Dr.  Williams  also  gave  brief  suggestions  as  to  method,  recom- 
mending that  we  teach  fewer  military  events  and  thus  have  more 
time  for  this  new  material,  suggesting  that  notes  on  Latin-America 
could  be  given  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  could  supplement  this 
by  reading  in  the  library. 

She  mentioned  as  the  most  important  single  book  on  the  subject 
Bourne's  "Spain  in  America,"  in  the  American  nation  series.  Other 
good  books  are  Latane's  "Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States 
and  Spanish  America"  (new  edition),  Wm.  R.  Shepherd's  "Hispanic 
Nations  of  the  New  World"'  in  the  chronicles  of  America  Series, 
Calderon's  "Latin-America,  Its  R'.se  and  Progress,"  Shepherd's 
"Latin-America"  in  the  Home  University  Series,  Bryce's  "South 
America,  Observations  and  Impre:sions,"  Dana  G.  Munro's  "The 
Five  Republics  of  Central  America"  and  several  other  books.  A 
periodical,  "The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,"  ought  to  be 
in  every  library.  William  Henry  Hudson's  "Chrystal  Mansions," 
"A  Purple  Land"  and  "The  Par  Away  and  Long  Ago"  are  charming 
books  about  Latin-America. 

A  brief  discussion  from  the  floor,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  questions 
asked  o:"  the  two  speakers,  followed  the  addresses,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

LETTER  TO  COUNTY  SUPERIXTEM)EXTS. 

In  Maryland  the  subject  of  history  is  undoubtedly  growing  to  be 
of  more  and  more  importance  as  a  school  subject,  and,  therefore,  we 
feel  confident  that  you  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  History 
Teachers  Association  of  Marj'land.  This  association  was  organized 
in  1906,  having  as  its  avowed  object  the  advancement  of  the  study 
and  teaching  of  history  and  government  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  promotion  of  personal  acquaintance 
among  teachers  and  students  of  history.  Its  membership  includes 
teachers  in  the  higher  grades,  principals,  teachers  in  high  schools 
and  in  Maryland  colleges  and  universities,  and  its  activities  have 
served  a  useful  purpose  to  those  who  have  come  in  touch  with  them. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  association  has  been  chiefly,  though 
not  solely,  confined  in  its  influence  to  the  teachers  in  and  near  Bal- 
timore. More  and  more  the  oflacers  and  members  of  the  association 
have  become  eager  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  to  bring  it  into 
relations  with  history  teaching  throughout  the  State.  We  are, 
therefore,  writing  to  you  to  ask  in  what  way  we  can  co-operate  with 
you  in  furthering  good  and  effective  history  teaching  in  your  county, 
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and  to  this  end  we  offer  our  services  to  you  in  any  way  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  you  and  your  corps. 

In  particular,  we  could,  if  you  desire,  suggest  or  secure  speakers 
on  the  subject  of  history  or  history  teaching  to  come  before  your 
County  Institutes  or  Teachers'  Associations.  We  would  also  under- 
take to  answer  inquiries  of  teachers  who  wish  to  consult  in  regard 
to  books,  especially  reference  books,  magazines,  or  courses  of  study. 
Both  ihe  president  and  the  secretary  reside  in  Baltimore,  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  State  Normal  School,  Goucher  College  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  would  be  glad  to  transmit  any  inquiry 
to  the  persons  best  able  to  answer  It. 

A  bibliography  for  history  teachers  was  compiled  by  the  associa- 
tion a  few  years  ago  and  published  in  the  Maryland  Teachers'  Year 
Book,  about  1912  or  1913.  Would  such  a  bibliography,  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  be  useful  to  your  teachers  and  supervisors?  If 
so,  will  you  kindly  let  us  know  at  your  earliest  convenience,  so  that 
we  may  revise  it  and  have  it  printed? 

We  hope  that  you,  your  teachers  and  supervisors  will  feel  disposed 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  making  the  Maryland  History  Teachers' 
Association  a  real  factor  for  good  history  teaching  in  the  State. 

LENA  C.  VAN  BIBBER,  President, 

State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md. 

LAURA  J.  CAIRNES,   Secretary, 

Western  High  School,   Baltimore,  Md. 


MINUTES  OF  HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  30,   192  0. 

The  State  High  School  Teachers'  Association  met  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  State  School  Building,  Wednesday  afternoon.  Chairman  Walter 
H.  Davis  presiding. 

Miss  Helen  R.  Houck,  Havre  de  Grace  High  School,  discussed  the 
"Validity  of  Regional  High  School  Meetings."  She  expressed  the 
opinion  that  while  the  teacher  giving  a  demonstration  lesson,  e.g., 
in  science,  undoubtedly  reaped  much  benefit  from  it,  and  while 
teachers  of  the  same  subject  would  be  interested  in  the  lesson  and 
would  profit  by  observing  it,  it  was  doubtful  if  teachers  of  other 
subjects  would  be  very  much  interested  in  the  lesson  or  would  derive 
much  benefit  therefrom.  In  further  discussion  of  this  topic  Miss- 
Pearl  Eader,  of  Frederick  High  School,  concurred  with  Miss  Houck. 

Mr.  North,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  stated  it  had 
not  so  far  been  found  practical  to  bring  together  all  the  teachers  of 
one  subject  for  a  demonstration  lesson,  and  he  pointed  out  that  since 
the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  were  the  s.ame  for  all  subjects, 
a  good  demonstration  lesson  had  value  for  teachers  of  all  subjects. 
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The  next  topic,  '"The  High  School  Course  of  Study/'  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  S.  M.  North.  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  who 
presented  in  outline  for  consideration  a  new  course  of  study  for 
high  schools.  The  discussion,  which  followed,  centered  chiefly 
around  the  question  as  to  whether  general  science  should  be  re- 
quired in  the  academic  course.  Messrs.  Clark,  Davis,  Hill  and  Mc- 
Mannis  pointed  out  that  the  academic  course  was  primarily  for  stu- 
dents preparing  for  college,  that  students  in  this  course  had  no  con- 
siderable diflBculty  in  securing  fifteen  units  as  required  for  entrance 
to  our  standard  eastern  colleges,  and  that  these  colleges  would  not 
accept  general  science  as  a  unit  toward  college  entrance.  They 
argued  that  academic  students  could  take  other  high  school  sciences 
that  would  net  them  college  entrance  credits,  and  that  it  was  unfair 
to  require  them  to  take  a  science  which  would  not. 

Mr.  Isanogle,  Thurmont  High  School,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
seventeen  Western  colleges  accepted  general  science  for  college  en- 
trance, and  suggested  that  the  other  colleges  would  come  to  the 
same  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Unger.  superintendent  of  Carroll  County  schools,  said  that 
general  science  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  in  school,  that 
there  was  little  that  could  be  substituted  for  it  save  Latin,  that 
most  high  school  students  do  not  go  to  college  and  that  therefore 
general  science  should  be  retained  as  compulsory  for  all  high  school 
students. 

In  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  present  status  of  general  science  as 
a  high  school  subject.  Mr.  North  closed  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
with  the  statement  that  there  had  been  much  improvement  in  recent 
years  in  subject  matter  and  methodology,  that  there  were  now  avail- 
abl  several  good  text  books  and  that  general  science  wus  now  a 
standard  subject  in  accredited  high  schools. 

Discussion  of  the  subject  of  mathematics  as  proposed  in  the  new 
course  of  study  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Strang,  Hill,  Owens 
and  North.  The  questions  raised  were  whether  solid  geometry 
should  be  omitted  from  the  high  school  course  of  study.  Whether 
mathen.atics  should  be  entirely  optional  in  high  school  and  what 
should  be  the  character  of  the  one  year  of  mathematics  required  in 
the  general  course.  It  was  pointed  out  that  solid  geometry  is  a 
college  and  not  a  high  school  subject,  and  that  the  one  year  course 
required  in  mathematics  could  be  so  selected  as  to  meet  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  all  students  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  new  course  of  study  on  commercial 
subjects.  Mr.  Seitz  and  Miss  Eader  thought  that  commercial  students 
would  not  be  able  to  include  fourth  year  English  in  their  course, 
while  Mr.  Orem  expressed  the  view  that  too  much  time  was  alloted 
to  tjTJewriting. 

When  the  matter  of  the  number  of  "units"  required  for  graduation 
came  up,  Mr.  Seitz  raised  the  question  whether  a  student  would  be 
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allowed  to  take  more  than  sixteen  units.  Mr.  North  advised  that 
seventeen  units  might  be  taken,  but  that  four  units  per  year  con- 
stituted a  "standard"  high  school  year,  and  that  in  general  a  stu- 
dent should  be  limited  to  that  number.  When  Mr.  Orem  inquired 
what  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  failed  in  one  subject, 
considerable  discussion  arose,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  North,  Seitz, 
Isanogle  and  others,  but  no  solution  of  the  problem  was  reached. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study,  the  business  meet- 
of  the  association  was  held.  At  Ihe  election  of  officers  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Davis,  of  Westminster  High  School,  was  re-elected  chairman; 
Miss  A.  Louise  Linthicum,  of  Annapolis  High  School,  was  re-elected 
vice  chairman,  and  Miss  Mary  O.  Ebaugh,  of  Catonsville  High  School, 
was  eleded  secretary-treasurer,  vice  J.  Herbert  Owens. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  consisting  of  the  chairman,  vice  chair- 
man and  secretary-treasurer,  was  continued  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association.^ 

No  further  business  being  presented,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

J.  HERBERT  OWENS, 

Secretary. 

MINUTES  OF  THE   STATE  HOME   ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION. 

MISS  HELEN  B.  PALEN,  President. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  29,  1920,  in  the  State 
School,  Ocean  City,  Miss  Palen  presiding. 

First  Session. 

Miss  Edna  B.  McNaughton,  State  Director  of  Home  Economics, 
gave  an  interesting  discourse  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  home 
and  school  project  work.  An  interesting  discussion  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education  New  Jersey,  and 
continued  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Hawkins,  Chief  of  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Palen  and  the  speaker  giving 
experiences  in  project  work  so  far  carried  on.  Several  interesting 
practical  problems  as  worked  out  by  students  at  College  Park,  Mary- 
land, were  presented  by  Miss  McNaughton. 

Second   Session. 

A  surprise  visit  of  Dr.  McCollum,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, made  it  possible  to  have  one  of  his  most  interesting  talks 
on  nutrition.  Several  listeners,  not  Home  Economics  people,  took 
part  in  a  lively  discussion,  as  to  the  value  of  canned  vegetables  as 
corrective  food.  The  Home  Economics  Association  voted  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  for  his  enlightening  lecture. 
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Miss  Ruth  Powell,  chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on  the  Re- 
vision of  Courses,,  presented  the  State  course  of  study  for  Home 
Economics,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  association  and  approved  by 
the  State  Board. 

A  recommendation  was  made  by  the  association  that  all  high 
school  pupils  be  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  one  unit  and  a 
maximum  of  three  units  according  to  number  of  hours  given,  one 
unit  being  given  for  one  double  period  for  four  years,  and  two  and 
half  units  for  the  four  double  periods,  as  given  in  the  Smith  Hughes 
High  Schools. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Cash  on  hand  December  30th.  1919 $33.00 

Dues   paid    - 5.00 

$38.00 
Legislation    expenses    of    American    Home    Economics 

Association $10.00 

To    Miss    Swick    for    expenses    for    entertaining    Miss 

Van  Hoesen 5.00 

• 15.00 

Balance $23  .  00 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Home  Economics  Association  work  to  have 
supervised  lunches  in  the  schools,  having  co-operation  between  the 
teachers  of  cookery  and  the  dietitian  in  charge. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:    Presi- 
dent, Miss  Elizabeth  Swick;  vice  president.  Miss  Edna  B.  McNaugh- 
ton;  secretary,  Miss  Ruth  Powell;  treasurer,  Miss  Caroline  Weigand. 
Adjourned. 

CAROLINE  WEIGAND, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

THE   PROJECT. 

The  project  was  the  keynote  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Society 
for  Vocational  Education,  at  Chicago,  last  February.  Every  State, 
except  California,  was  represented,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  States  have  adopted  the  project  as  a 
part  of  their  regular  work.  In  Utah  and  in  several  other  States,  the 
home  economics  teacher  is  employed  on  a  twelve-month  basis,  and 
transportation  furnished  for  home  visiting,  the  same  as  for  the 
home  demonstration  agent. 

The  project  method  in  teaching  home  economics,  promises  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  to  teach  the 
g'irl  how  to  apply  in  the  home,  the  knowledge  she  has  gained  in 
school. 
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The  project  has  been  defined  as  "an  act  carried  to  completion  in  its 
natural  setting  and  involving  the  solution  of  a  relatively  complex 
problem." 

With  every  project  there  must  be  some  aim  or  goal  to  be  attained. 
The  choice  of  project  is  determined  largely  by  the  girl's  interest,  and 
must  involve  some  purpose  great  enough  to  stimulate  her  to  carry 
the  vv^ork  to  completion.  There  must  be  the  desire  to  reach  her  goal 
successfully. 

McMurry  has  divided  the  project  into  the  following  divisions: 

1.  Gathering  and  organizing  subject  matter. 

2.  Comparison  of  results. 

In  the  home  economics  projects  we  add  a  third  division. 

1.  Gathering  and  organizing  material. 

2.  Execution   of  plan. 

3.  Comparison  of  results. 

The  selection  of  the  project  is  made  from  duties  which  the  girl 
has,  or  from  some  piece  of  work  she  may  wish  to  do,  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  evening  meal  for  a  given  length  of  time,  or  the  redecor- 
ating and  refurnishing  of  her  room.  The  girl  should  make  her  own 
selection,  with  the  advice  of  her  mother  and  instructor. 

In  starting  this  work,  the  teacher  should  study  a  project  with  the 
class  and  make  an  outline  with  them,  to  show  them  how  to  gather 
and  organize  the  material  needed. 

Before  starting  the  work  the  girl  will  make  her  outline,  thus 
planning  each  step  before  she  undertakes  the  actual  work.  She  is 
able  to  organize  her  method  of  procedure  and  to  eliminate  any  un- 
necessary details. 

It  is  desirable  to  carry  on  the  project  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  so  that  the  pupil  will  not  lose  interest.  It  should 
continue  long  enough  for  the  girl  to  acquire  skill.  A  report  should 
be  made  to  the  teacher  each  week  and  results  noted  on  a  card  kept 
by  the  instructor.  After  the  project  has  been  completed,  the  girl 
should  write  her  report. 

Because  of  transportation  facilities,  it  may  be  difficult  to  carry  on 
a  home  project.  In  such  cases,  the  school  project  may  be  used. 
The  girl  will  select  some  problem  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
school  laboratory,  as  the  preparation  of  dishes  for  the  school  lunch 
room,  making  of  a  dress,  etc. 

The  home  project  supplements  the  work  of  the  school.  It  teaches 
the  girl  to  see  the  work  as  a  whole,  to  organize  her  material,  and 
to  work  definitely  to  her  goal.  It  develops  initiative;  vitalizes  and 
enriches  the  subject  matter,  and  develops  ability  through  power  of 
achievement. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suggested  home  projects: 
Preparation  of  Sunday  dinners. 
Preparation  of  lunches  to  be  carried  to  school. 
Baking  for  the  lunches. 
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Preparation  and  cooking  of  vegetables  for  dinner. 

Preparation  of  desserts. 

Household  accounts. 

Food  accounts. 

Personal  budget. 

Making  of  a  porch  parlor. 

Redecorating  a  bedroom. 

Refinishing  of  furniture. 

Making  of  a  silk  hat. 

Making  over  of  a  woolen  dress. 

Dishwashing. 

Canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

EDNA  B.  McNAUGHTON. 
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Teaching  Household  Arts,  Grade  7-10. 

Whole  No.  2  9 — Framingham  Normal,  Framingham,  Mass. 

McMurry — Teaching  by  Projects. 

Pi'oject  Outline. 

Pupil's  Name — 

Aim — To  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  dishwashing  by  reducing  the 
steps  and  work  to  a  minimum,  Avithout  lowering  standard  of  work. 
Method  of  procedure: 

1.  What  are  the  steps  Invoved? 

A.  Removing  dishes  from  tables. 

B.  Scraping  and  stacking. 

C.  Washing. 

D.  Rinsing. 

E.  Drying  with  towel  or  equivalent  drying. 

F.  Laying  away  dishes. 

2.  How  much  lime  does  it  require  for  each  process? 

3.  How   may   I   plan   my  work   to   lessen  time    and   steps   in- 

volved? 
Report: 

Home  Project* 

1.  Aim:      To  prepare  father's  lunch  for  a  week. 

2.  Problem: 

a.  What  different  menus  shall  she  select  according  to  their 
qualities  and  quantities  necessary  for  the  work  he  is 
doing? 
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b.  What  kind  of  lunch  box  shall  she  select  suitable  to  menus 

of  travel  to  and  from  work? 

c.  What  will  be  the  cost? 

d.  What  utensils  are  necessary  for  eating. 

e.  What  is  best  for  wrapping  the  lunch. 

Oganization: 

a.  Lunch  boxes — 

1.  Paper  lunch  box. 

2.  Tin    pail. 

3.  Aluminum  pail. 

4.  Thermo  box. 

b.  Advantages  and  disadvantages — 

1.  Size. 

2.  Shape. 

3.  Weight. 

c.  Sandwiches — 

1.  What  various  breads  may  she  select  to  make  a  lunch 
appetizing. 

2.  What  fillers  and  garnishes  may  she   uze  to   make  it 
attractive. 

d.  Relishes — 

1.  What  various  relishes  may  she  make  and  select. 

e.  Fruits — 

1.  What  fruits  may  she  select. 

a.  Fresh. 

b.  Canned. 

f.  What  variety  of  pastry  may  she  use? 

1.  Cake. 
2.  Pie. 

3.  Cookie. 

g.  What  beverage  shall  she  use? 

1.  Coffee. 

2.  Tea. 

3.  Cocoa. 

Solution: 

a.  Selection  of  the  most  suitable  lunch  box — 

1.   Thermo  box. 
a.  Advantage. 

b.  Selection  and  preparation  of  various  sandwiches,  relishes, 

beverage,  pa&try  and  fruit. 

c.  Was  my  lunch  prepared  better  and  more  appetizing  than 

ones  bought  at  the  restaurant  for  the  same  price  or  even 
higher  price? 

d.  Which  menu  did  he  like  best? 

e.  What  advantage  did  the  hunters  set  have  over  the  separate 

knife,  fork  and  spoon. 
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HOME  PROJECT* 

Renovating  a   Checked  A\'oolen  Suit. 

1.  Aim: 

1.  To  make  a  stvlish  coat  dress  from  an  old  checked  suit. 

2.  To  add  to  my  wardrobe  a  new  dress  at  a  small  cost. 

2.  Poblems: 

1.  To  clean  material — 

a.  Wash  with  ivory  soap  and  lukewarm  water. 

b.  Rinse. 

c.  Partly  dry. 

d.  Iron  on  wrong  side  or  with  a  cloth  over  material. 

2.  Remove  stains — 

a.  Remove  ink  stains,  soak  in  sour  niilk,  then  wash. 

b.  Remove   machine   oil,   rub   with  lard,   let   stand   over 

night,  then  wash. 

3.  Rectit  skirt  and  coat — 

a.  How  can  I  get  a  two-otmce  skirt,  narrower  at  bottom 

and  wider  at  top  than  the  old  skirt? 

b.  How  can  I  cut  the  coat  to  have  it   fit   a  little  more 

closely  than  the  suit? 

4.  Ripping — 

a.  What  utensils  are  used  in  ripping? 

b.  T\Tiat  care  must  be  taken  in  ripping? 

5.  Selecting  the  pattern — 

a.  Select  a  pattern  which  v"ill  not  require  more  material 

than   I  have.      (I    am   not    using   a    combination    of 
materials) . 

b.  Study  pattern. 

c.  Lay  pattern  carefully  on  material  to  be  cut. 

d.  When  sure  it  is  right,  cut. 

6.  The  Making — 

a.  Baste: 

1.  Baste    with    long    stitches    where    there    is    little 

strain. 

2.  Baste   vrith   small  stitches   where   there   is   great 

strain. 

b.  Fitting: 

1.  Try  to  see  if  it  fits. 

2.  Make  corrections  if  necessary. 

c.  Machine  work: 

1.  Stitch  all  hidden  seams  with  cotton  (70-80). 

2.  If  preferred  no  stitching  need  be  seen  on  right 

side. 
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d.   Finishing  Trimmings,  Pressing: 

1.  Put  hem  in  by  hand. 

2.  Bind   all   rough   seams. 

3.  Select  or  make  a  washable  overcollar  and  cuffs, 

perferably  white  or  tan. 

4.  Bone  buttons  with  four  holes, 
g.   Press  well. 

"  3.   Results  and  comparison — 

1.   Visiting  a  clothing  store. 

a.  Does  my  dress  compare  favorably  in  style  and   dur- 

ability of  workmanship. 

b.  How  much  have  I  saved  by  my  efforts? 

c.  How  can  I  profitably  spend  money  saved  by  my  effort? 

MUSIC  SECTION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Ocean  City  State  School, 
Ocean  City,  Maryland,,  Tuesday  morning,  June  29,  1920. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  Denues,  the  secretary, 
Miss  Louise  F.  Bonner,  presided  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  Miss  Bertha  Brown, 
secretary  pro  tem,  and  were  approved  as  read. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Webb,  superintendent,  Allegany  County,  was  intro- 
duced as  the  first  speaker.  Mr.  Webb  discussed  "Organization  of 
School  Music  From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  County  Superintendents," 
and  outlined  a  tentative  program  which  he  proposed  to  carry  out 
during  the  coming  year.  If  all  of  our  superintendents  are  as  en- 
thusiastic as  is  Mr.  Webb,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of 
music  in  our  county  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Webb's  discussion,  Mr.  T.  L.  Gibson, 
State  Supervisor  of  Music,  gave  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  talk 
on  "What  Is  Being  Done  in  the  County  Schools  of  Maryland,"  in 
which  he  said  that  he  was  preparing  many  helpful  hints  for  the 
teachers,   programs  of   music  for   special   days,   etc. 

He  also  assured  us  that  proper  credit  would  be  given  for  two 
periods  of  music  per  week  in  those  schools  when  the  schedule  and 
teaching  force  permitted  of  such  arrangement. 

Another  point  brought  out  was  the  great  effect  of  the  "song 
ZT(ovement"  upon  the  morale  of  our  people. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Holloway,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  discussed 
the  "Beginnings  and  Aims  of  Music  in  Rural  Schools." 

Miss  Louise  F.  Bonner,  acting  chairman,  and  assistant  supervisor 
of  music,  Baltimore,  told  of  "The  Course  of  Music  in  the  High 
Schools."     "Twenty  years  ago,"  said  Miss  Bonner,  "musical  apprecia- 
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tion.  harmony,  history  of  music  and  school  orchestras  were  un- 
known in  the  high  schools,  yet  today  we  find  that  credits  for  these 
subjects  are  being  given  towards  graduation  in  the  majority  of  high 
schools." 

Next  to  chorus  work.  Miss  Bonner  suggested  tliai  r.iusical  apprecia- 
tion should  be  a  required  subject  for  every  high  school  pupil.  In 
Baltimore  musical  appreciation  lecture-recitals  are  arranged  by  the 
Peabody  Institute,  and  are  given  in  each  of  the  high  schools.  Be- 
sides this,  the  high  school  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  final  rehearsals  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Out  of  twenty-eight  high  schools  in  New  York  city,  eight  are 
equipped  with  three  manual  pipe  organs,  which  are  used  at  all  as- 
sembles. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  board  of  education  not  only  pays  for  the 
instruments  used  by  the  high  school  orchestras,  but  also  pays  for 
the  instruction   given  the  pupils. 

In  Rochester,  X.  Y..  several  thousand  dollars  has  been  appro- 
priated this  year  for  the  purchase  of  orchestral  instruments,  also 
paying  instructors,  who  give  lessons  on  Saturday  morning  to  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  in  classes  of  six  to  fifteen. 

In  Baltimore  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  has  been 
'made  for  the  last  two  years  by  the  board  of  education,  with  which 
to  buy  instruments  and  to  be  loaned  and  kept  by  the  pupils  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  school.  In  each  of  the  high  schools  we  have 
orchestras.  An  orchestra,  also  a  chorus,  composed  of  the  boys 
and  girls  from  the  high  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Denues, 
meets  once  a  week,  for  which  work  one  credit  per  year  is  given. 

Miss  Bonner  announced  that  the  last  number,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  chairman  of  the  evening  session,  would  be  given  first 
place  on  the  program,  as  Miss  Brownell.  who  was  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  the  "Victrola"  in  the  schools,  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  morning  session. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  next  in  order,  which 
resulted  in  the  entire  office  body  being  re-elected  for  another  year. 

After  community  singing,  which  was  held  by  Mr.  Gibson,  there 
being  no  further  business.  Miss  Bonner  cordially  invited  new  mem- 
bers to  join,  after  which  the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 

BERTHA   R.    BROWN. 

Secretary  pro  tem. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATIOX. 

Medical  Inspection 

By  EDWARD  NOVAK,  M.  D. 

1. — Work  Done. 

A  Scope — Under  an  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  the  Public 
Athletic  League  of  Baltimore  has  during  the  past  school  year  con- 
ducted medical  examinations  in  practically  all  the  schools  of  Balti- 
more County,  and  as  far  as  possibe  in  the  schools  of  the  other 
counties.  In  thisi  brief  report  particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
work  in  Baltimore  County,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  part  of  the 
work  that  I  was  associated  with. 

B.  Objects  and  Methods — Now  with  what  idea  were  these  exami- 
nations undertaken,  and  what  did  we  expect  to  accomplish?  In  the 
first  place  no  introduction  of  the  dispensary  idea  was  intended,  and 
no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  those  who  object  to  universal  compulsory 
medical  surveys.  The  point  is  that  these  children  have  by  entering 
school  become  parts  of  an  organization,  with  the  recognized  object 
of  developing  the  children's  minds;  those  guiding  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization have  a  right  to  prescribe  its  methods;  and  we  believe  that 
in  a  child  the  mental  development  in  closely  linked  up  with  its  physi- 
cal condition.  It  is  impossible  that  the  brain  of  any  child  should 
functionate,  expand  and  grow  properly,  when  that  child  has  bad 
teeth  and  is  unable  to  chew  and  digest  good  food,  or  has  large 
adenoids  and  cannot  properly  inhale  the  breath  of  life.  For  parents 
to  object  to  medical  inspection  of  their  children  at  school  would  be 
logical  only  if  the  home  itself  always  undertook  to  secure  necessary 
professional  surveillance.  How  inadequate  such  home  care  usually 
is,  our  figures  will  prove.  These  remarks  are  prompted  by  several 
experiences  I  have  had  with  boys  whose  parents  forbade  them  to  be 
examined. 

In  the  second  place,  as  you  all  know,  the  Public  Athletic  League  is 
helping  to  promote  athletics  in  the  school  life  of  Maryland,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit  from  competition  is  a  necessary  precaution. 

So  we  have  gone  out  into  the  county  schools,  met  the  splendid 
men  and  women  teaching  there,  and  with  their  co-operation  ex- 
amined as  well  as  possible.  It  was  not  always  easy;  in  some  cases 
the  buildings  were  crowded,  and  a  dark  little  room  or  corridor  was 
the  only  available  space,  making  vision  tests  unpracticable,  and 
other  examinations  difficult.  Sometimes  it  was  so  cold  that  we  hesi- 
tated to  have  the  boys  undress,  and  had  to  work  fast  to  keep  warm 
ourselves.  However,  we  examined  eyes,  ears,  nose,  teeth,  throat, 
glands,  heart,  lungs,  scalp,  skin,  genitalia,  and  'the  general  figure. 
Then  the  boy  was  weighed  and  measured.  Besides  the  chronological 
age  we  always  make  note  of  the  physiological  age,  that  is,  the  stage 
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of  sexual  development.  Tlie:e  data  on  weights  and  heights  will  be 
valuable  for  comparison  with  the  tables  already  compiled  by  Cramp- 
ton  and  others,  giving  the  normal  weight  and  height  for  a  given 
chronological  and  physiological  age.  In  this  connection  we  have 
learned  that  the  onset  of  puberty  gives  a  great  impulse  to  the  grow  en 
of  the  organism.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  our  idea  that  definite 
relationships  may  be  found  between  the  instances  of  undernutrition 
and  the  various  organic  defects  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  usual 
examinations,  aside  from  the  possible  factor  of  dietetic  insufficiency. 

3. — Results. 

In  Baltimore  County  2,744  boys  were  examined  and  2,663   girls, 
or  a  total  of  5,407  children.      The  other  counties  as  follows: 

Allegany 270 

Anne  Arundel 465 

Charles    58 

Dorchester    122 

Frederick    329 

Garrett 89 

Harford    195 

Howard    226 

Kent 96 

Montgomery 806 

Prince  George 1,032 

Queen  Anne 95 

Somerset    104 

Talbot 66 

Washington 354 

Wicomico 157 


Grand  total  children  examined  in  State.  .  9,871 

In  addition  to  these,  1,488  boys  received  a  partial  examination, 
simply  the  examination  for  heart  disease  and  hernia,  in  connection 
with  the  various  county  athletic  meets.  This  gives  a  final  figure  of 
11,359  children  who  came  under  che  eyes  of  examining  physicians 
during  these  nine  months. 

What  defects  were  found?  A  list  follows,  giving  the  most  im- 
portant findings  in  Baltimore  County.  The  complete  data  for  other 
counties  are  not  yet  available.  Owing  to  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  records 
for  one  school,  the  figures  given  are  not  absolutely  correct: 
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Boys.     Girls.     Total.    Per  cent. 

Teeth 1,904      1,739      3,643  67 

Tonsils 354         733      1,087  20 

Adenoids  . 155  69  224  4 

Deiective  vision  and  other  eye 

conditions    97         461         558  10 

Defective    hearing   and    other 

aural  conditions    17  22  39  .7 

Organic  heart  disease 30  13  43  .8 

Hernia  and  cryptorchism.  ...  66        ....  66  '*2 . 4 

Need  circumcision    73       ....  73  *2.7 

Skeletal  deformities,  congeni- 
tal or  acquired 47  64  111  2 

Skin  diseases    (includes  pedi- 
culosis)       75  355  430  8 

Acute  respiratory  infections..         41         115         156  2.9 

Tuberculosis  suspects 4  1  5  .1 

Neurological  and  psychiatric.  22  25  47  .9 

Menstrual  abnormalities 27  27  1 

A  host  of  other  less  important  conditions  were  noted,  ranging  from 
sinus  arrhythmia  to  polythelia. 

It  maj''  be  worth  while  to  discuss  these  figures  as  an  index  to  the 
incidence  of  the  conditions  named.  Of  the  list  quoted,  only  a  few 
items  represent  what  may  be  called  the  normal  incidence,  especially 
heart  disease,  some  skeletal  deformities,  and  perhaps  such  neuro- 
mental  conditions  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  stammering  and  mental  re- 
tardation. These  are  not  greatly  influenced  by  ordinary  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  majority  of  these  children  are  examined 
each  year  of  their  school  course.  Defects  like  carious  teeth,  bad 
tonsils,  adenoids,  phimosis  or  hernia,  discovered  one  year,  are  apt 
to  have  been  remedied  before  the  next  examination. 

Now,  of  course,  it  would  do  no  real  good  simply  to  find  these  de- 
fects. What  really  matters  is  the  attempt  to  have  the  pathological 
condition  treated  or  removed.  This  attempt  has  been  made  through 
the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurses'  Association.  The  parents  of  chil- 
dren needing  treatment  are  notified  either  by  the  nurse  in  person 
or  by  mail.  In  some  instances  the  school  teachers  have  been  helpful 
in  this  work.  Wherever  possible  a  case  is  followed  through,  that 
is,  until  the  child  is  treated  or  else  treatment  is  absolutely  refused. 
One  specially  interesting  feature  of  this  year's  work  has  been 
already  hinted  at,  namely,  the  investigation  of  the  frequency  of  un- 
der nutrition.  Our  data  for  this  are:  (1)  the  age  in  years  and 
months;  (2)  the  physiological  age,  that  is,  the  period  of  sexual 
development — prepubescent,  pubescent,  or  adolescent;  (3)  the 
weight  and  height;  (4)  physical  defects  discovered  in  examination. 
Two  other  factors  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  are  heredity  and 
*Boys. 
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rourisbment.  A  propubescent  boy  of  fourteen  will  be  found  much 
inferior  in  weight  and  height  to  an  adolescent  boy  of  fourteen. 
Even  when  the  boys  have  been  put  into  their  proper  classes,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  large  percentage  of  them  far  beneath  the  normal  for 
those  classes. 

Mr.  C  F.  Lustnauer  is  working  on  this  problem,  working  out  the 
percentage  of  boys  under  weight  at  each  school.  The  work  is  far 
from  complete,  but  the  results  already  are  of  interest. 

At  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  county,  with  a  class  of  pupils 
spoken  of  as  better  than  the  average  suburban  type,  of  347  boys,  77, 
or  22.19  per  cent,  were  10  per  cent,  under  weight.  At  another 
smaller  school,  with  a  more  rural  type  of  boy,  21.51  per  cent,  were 
found  10  per  cent,  under  weight  among  79  boys.  In  a  third  school, 
in  a  milling  town,  69  boys  were  examined,  and  only  14.49  per  cent. 
were  10  per  cent,  under  their  normal  weight. 

How  are  these  cases  of  apparent  under-nutrition  to  be  explained? 
Naturally  we  at  first  think  that  these  boys  will  show  a  high  rate  of 
physical  defect.  But  in  the  first  school,  of  77  boys  under  weight,  39, 
or  5  0  per  cent,  passed  the  examination  without  any  defect  being 
found.  The  proportion  of  so-called  perfect  boys  for  the  whole 
school  was  33  per  cent.  In  other  words,  among  boys  under  weight 
more  were  free  from  defect  than  among  boys  who  were  not  under 
weight.  Take  the  second  school:  80  examined,  14,  or  17.5  per  cent. 
perfect.  Seventeen  were  under  weight,  of  whom  3,  or  18  per  cent 
were  perfect.  And  in  the  case  of  the  third  school,  69  examined, 
with  14  boys,  or  20  per  cent,  perfect.  Ten  boys  under  weight,  of 
whom  3,  or  30  per  cent,  are  pronounced  perfect. 

When  we  come  to  examine  Into  the  particular  defects  shown  by 
these  under-weight  boys,  we  find,  among  the  total  of  104  boys: 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Teeth    defective 50  General   average. 

Tonsils    7  General   averaeg. 

Adenoids 4.8  General    average . 

Defective  vision 2  General   average . 

Defective  Hearing 2  General  average. 


67 

20 

4 

10 


The  other  defects  found  include  hernia,  chorea,  hyperthyroidism 
and  suspicious  signs  of  tuberculosis.  Adenoids  and  defective  hearing 
are  the  only  conditions  found  more  often  among  this  class  of  under- 
weight boys  than  among  boys  in  general. 

One  thing  stands  out  at  once,  viz.,  that  gross  organic  disease  is 
at  least  not  the  only  cause  of  boys  being  under  weight.  The  prob- 
lem is  more  complex  and  other  factors  must  be  sought:  Diet,  hered- 
ity, past  illness,  excessive  or  insufficient  indulgence  in  athletics. 
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Significance. 

A.  Direct  good  accomplished — In  the  first  place  a  tremendou;^ 
amount  of  benefit  results  immediately  when  so  much  unsuspected  or 
disregarded  disease  is  brought  to  light  and  the  children  put  in  the 
way  of  needed  treatment.  The  care  and  treatment  of  teeth  means 
the  prevention  of  many  cases  of  stomach  trouble,  infectious  arthritis 
and  neuritis.  Through  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils  a  boy  es- 
capes at  least  one  source  of  danger  in  the  form  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism  and  valvular  heart  disease.  Sometimes  a  perfectly 
marvelous  change,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  wrought  in  a  child 
simply  by  the  removal  of  adenoids.  The  obstruction  to  the  free 
passage  of  air,  especially  in  the  weakly-muscled  children,  starves  the 
body,  blood  and  brain. 

B.  Importance  of  health  survey  to  the  home  and  community.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  educational  influence  of  this  work  extends 
much  farther  than  the  child  himself.  In  many  cases  the  doctrines 
of  hygiene  and  good  health  are  for  the  first  time  carried  into  the 
home  circle  by  the  boy  who  has  just  been  examined  at  school.  If  he 
has  by  chance  received  a  perfect  health  button,  he  is  proud  of  it  and 
is  apt  to  revive  the  interest  of  that  family  in  the  important  duties 
of  mouth  hygiene,  in  particular.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have 
been  stigmatized  on  the  basis  of  tonsils  or  teeth,  as  so  many  are. 
That  home  will  then  be  invaded  by  a  new  idea,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  or  in  the  person  of  a  nurse,  and  will  awaken  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  it  has  fallen  short  of  a  standard,  and  has  not 
done  its  full  duty  by  the  boy.  Then  this  standard  is  applied  to 
others  of  the  family,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  group  profits  by 
the  experience  of  the  boy.  This  educational  effect  of  an  examination 
of  one  child,  upon  the  rest  of  that  family,  is  probably  as  important 
as  the  good  done  for  the  individual  directly  involved. 

Ideals. 

A.  Universal  and  periodic  examination — It  should  be  made  pos- 
sible to  give  every  child  in  the  State  a  good  physical  examination. 
This  calls  for  more  money  and  more  workers.  One  annual  exami- 
nation is  probably  sufficient. 

B.  School  instruction  in  hygiene — More  important  than  any  other 
one  thing,  probably,  is  the  need  for  incorporation  in  the  scholastic 
curriculum  of  a  course  in  personal  hygiene,  and  physiology.  It  is 
truly  amazing  that  so  much  time  should  be  found  for  the  study  of 
geometry,  drawing  and  even  spelling,  while  practically  the  children 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  their  own 
bodies  and  the  proper  care  of  its  parts.  What  shall  it  avail  a  child 
to  be  able  to  spell  isosceles  correctly  if  he.  has  diseased  teeth  and 
later  on  develops  acute  arthritis  of  the  jaws  and  hands?  Why  worry 
the  boy  with  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  winds,  cities  in  Kurdistan, 
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and  allov.-  him  unwarned  to  breathe  through  his  rcouth,  and  eat  with 
unwashed  hands?  Let  me  here  quote  from  a  recent  address  made  by 
Surgeon-General  Braisted,  of  the  Navy:  "Intellectual  life  of  the 
world  or  let  us  forget  that  here  and  there  an  invalid,  a  neurashenic, 
a  neurotic  has  enriched  the  intelleciual  life  of  the  world  or  done 
some  epoch-making  thing.  Such  facts  do  not  invalidate  the  educa- 
tion. Let  us  begin  the  child's  education  by  teaching  him  health,  the 
general  proposition  that  sound  health  is  the  first  prerequisite  of  a 
liberal  and  rounded  education.  Let  us  begin  the  child's  education 
by  teaching  him  health  before  everything  else.  T\'e  cannot  expect 
the  young  to  believe  that  hygiene,  physiology  and  health  are  mat- 
ters of  prime  importance,  when  everything  else  has  come  ahead  of 
these  subjects.  They  infalliby  consider  that  health  teachers  are 
mere  faddists  and  reformers,  and  that  it  is  more  vital  to  the  grati- 
fication of  their  ambitions  and  their  success  in  life  to  know  the 
length  of  the  Amazon  and  to  be  able  to  give  the  order  in  which 
different  politicians  have  occupied  the  White  House  than  to  under- 
stand the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  or  the  nature  of  a  reflex  move- 
ment. And  with  these  statements  I  will  close.''  Preceded  by  proper 
instruction  in  hygiene,  the  medical  examinations  would  have  a  new 
value  and  a  new  interest;  and  such  instruction  comes  within  the 
province  of  the  teacher.     Amen. 

The  Moral  Value  of  Athletics. 

Horace  Mann,  in  his  first  annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation^ of  Massachusetts,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  declared 
that  the  object  of  the  common  school  sj'stem  is  to  give  to  every 
child  a  free,  straight,  solid  pathway  by  which  he  can  walk  directly 
up  from  the  ignorance  of  an  infant  to  a  knowledge  of  the  primary 
duties  of  man.  And  yet  it  took  the  State  of  Maryland  nearly  a  full 
century  to  discover  the  man  with  the  method  to  make  this  pathway 
reallj'  solid.  To  Dr.  TVilliam  Burdick  and  hFs  program  for  state- 
wide athletics,  we  must  give  credit  for  a  long  stretch  toward  the 
completion  of  this  pathway. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  just  now  about  justifying  the  vari- 
ous subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  Every  advocate  of  a  pro- 
posed study  attempts  to  show  that  it  develops  the  child  mentally, 
physically  and  morally.  Even  school  gardening  plays  these  three 
parts  according  to  a  set  of  resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the 
Colorado  Association  of  County  Superintendents  and  Institute 
Workers,  and  so  it  is  merely  following  custom  that  athletics  should 
come  in  for  its  share  of  criticism,  and  that  those  advocating  it  in 
the  schools  should  attempt  to  justify  it  on  physical,  mental  and 
moral  grounds.  To  others  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  proving 
the  first  two  of  these  contentions.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that 
athletics  has  a  moral  value  and  may  have  a  positive  moral  value  in 
the  education  of  the  child. 
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Youth  is  symbolic  of  enthusiasm  and  activity.  The  harmless 
pranks  of  the  classroom  and  the  sometimes  meaner  tricks  concocted 
for  the  teacher's  embarrassment  and  discomfort  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  outlet  for  surplus  energy.  The  Hoosier  school- 
master might  have  had  an  easier  time  of  it  if  he  had  introduced 
some  play  into  his  curriculum. 

When  the  teacher  gets  beyond  the  point  of  endurance  she  dis- 
misses the  room  for  recess  period,  thus  hoping  to  be  relieved  for  a 
short  time  at  least  of  the  children's  deviltry.  But  is  she?  What  are 
the  children  doing  during  this  play  period?  Is  the  teacher  on  the' 
playground  with  the  pupils,  entering  into  their  play,  suggesting 
games,  acting  as  a  big  sister  when  differences  of  opinion  arise,  or 
are  they  left  mercilessly  to  their  own  fate,  and  to  her  own  undoing? 
And  then,  what  are  the  children  doing  during  this  recreation  period? 
Are  the  girls  having  a  game  of  tag  or  dodge-ball?  Are  the  boys 
eagerly  contesting  in  a  game  of  volley-ball  or  in  foot  races  or  jump- 
ing contests  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher?  Or  are  the  girls 
assembled  in  small  groups  engaged  in  silly  gossip,  or  discussing  the 
jewelry  worn  by  the  teacher,  or  perhaps  trying  to  imitate  the  way 
she  wears  her  hair?  And  are  boys,  perhaps,  if  in  the  country,  be- 
hind the  outbuildings,  taking  a  smoke,  or  if  in  the  town,  stealing 
A  ride  on  a  passing  automobile,  or  loafing  at  the  nearby  store,  listen- 
ing to  the  tricks  played  on  teachers  of  other  days  by  school  boys  of 
other  days.  And  then  what  follows  the  recess  period?  Do  the 
children  come  into  the  schoolroom  feeling  that  the  teacher  is  really 
human  and  is  one  of  them?  Or  do  they  carry  back  into  the  class- 
room the  thoughts  and  plans  of  the  playground,  only  to  be  rudely 
awakened  by  the  harsh  voice  of  the  teacher  and  then  to  assume 
again  the  rebellious  attitude? 

I  ask  you  as  fellow-teachers  and  educators,  reflect  for  a  move- 
ment on  your  own  school  days.  Were  the  recess  periods  truly  recrea- 
tional and  conducive  to  real  growth  or  were  they  the  occasions  of 
keen  regret  in  later  years?  Frankly,  I  blush  with  shame  many 
times,  even  in  private,  when  I  think  of  the  demoralizing  actions, 
vulgar  talk  and  filthy  habits  of  the  school  play-ground  of  my  youth, 
and  of  which  I  was  necessarily  a  part.  I  cannot  honor  and  respect 
the  memory  of  those  so-called  teachers  who  left  us  impressionable 
and  live  youngsters  to  the  mercy  of  Providence  and  exposed  to  the 
tricks  of  the  devil.  My  only  consolation  today  is  to  get  out  with 
the  boys  and  girls  and  live  over  again  with  them  my  school  days  in 
real,  earnest,  clean  sport  and  healthful  play. 

But  the  benefits  of  organized  play  are  not  confined  to  children 
alone.  The  splendid  athletic  program  put  over  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
during  the  recent  war  ought  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  ath- 
letics for  everyone  is  no  longer  a  hobby  or  a  fad  of  a  few  physical 
culture  fanatics.      When  two  hundred  full-grown  men  form  a  circle 
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for  a  game  of  three  deep,  and  really  enjoy  it,  we  needn't  worry 
about  the  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth  amendment. 

During  six  years  in  the  national  guard,  the  only  pastime  for  the 
boys  at  summer  camp,  when  off  duty,  was  an  occasional  game  of 
baseball  between  rival  companies.  The  others  idled  about  their 
tents,  exchanging  vulgar  jokes  or  collected  four  on  a  cot  for  a  game 
of  crap  or  poker.  But  when  our  boys  came  back  after  eighteen 
months  of  service  in  the  World  War,  they  were  enthusiastic  over 
volley-ball,  "swat  the  Kaiser"  and  "Kelleys  says"  and  many  other 
simple  and  exciting  games  which  they  had  learned  and  with  which 
they  passed  away  the  time  when  off  duty.  These  returned  soldiers 
did  more  in  a  few  months  to  establish  athletics  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum than  years  of  talking  by  educators  could  have  accomplished. 
They  had  seen  the  benefits  and  demonstrated  to  their  younger 
brothers  how  to  have  a  good  time  by  utilizing  these  games. 

But  this  introduces  a  new  and  a  real  problem.  If  play  is  un- 
supervised it  often  will,  and,  in  fact,  generally  does,  become  a 
greater  negative  than  positive  moral  value.  Quarreling,  cheating, 
swearing  can  easily  develop.  The  preventive  for  this  is  the  right 
kind  of  leader.  Boys  must  be  taught  to  respect  the  referee.  Losing 
one's  head  and  swearing  at  an  opponent  or  at  a  teammate  who  makes 
a  blunder,  does  not  win  a  game.  Trick  plays  which  do  not  show 
skill  are  not  evidences  of  superiority.  Taking  unfair  advantage  of 
an  opponent  in  a  soccer  game  will  lead  to  the  same  tactics  in  a  busi- 
ness transaction  in  after  life.  Teacher  coaches  are  som'etimes  more 
itent  upon  winning  laurels  for  their  school  than  upon  developing  a 
clean,  healthy,  honest  citizenship.  If  the  teacher  is  not  above  the 
email  trick,  how  can  the  boy  be  expected  to  rise  above  it? 

In  our  present  program  of  state-wide  athletics,  more  serious  moral 
and  civic  problems  arise  than  we  always  admit.  Every  year  in  our 
county  athletic  meets,  accusations  are  made  by  boys  that  rival 
schools  have  run  in  boys  over  age  or  over  weight.  Boys  attempt  to 
falsify  their  ages  in  order  to  get  into  a  younger  class.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  real  teacher  leader  to  show  that  win- 
ning is  not  the  game,  but  winning  fairly. 

In  inter-school  games  in  baseball,  soccer  and  basket-ball,  intimi- 
dating the  umpire,  pulling  a  play  when  the  referee  is  not  looking, 
playing  ringers,  are  not  the  part  of  sportsmanship,  nor  are  they 
an  honor  to  the  school.  These  are  not  evils  for  which  athletics 
is  responsible,  but  rather  athletics  is  an  opportunity  to  check  these 
tendencies  in  individuals  and  to  show  up  the  better  side  of  the  game. 
Cheating  in  classroom  work  does  not  condemn  education,  but  rather 
emphasizes  more  strongly  that  the  purpose  of  education  should  be 
to  develop  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  stand  for  a  square 
deal,  and  who  will  realize  that  the  true  test  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood is  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  play  fair. 
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In  our  athletics  the  same  thing  will  apply.  Let  us  not  hold  up  as 
the  motto,  "Go  in  to  win,"  but  "Go  in  to  win  fairly."  When  we  have 
done  this,  we  shall  have  developed  the  boy  and  girl,  not  only  men- 
tally and  physically,  but  shall  have  developed  him  morally  as  well, 
and  in  situations  more  nearly  like  those  of  real  life  than  in  any  other 
subject  of  our  curriculum.  * 

OSCAR    M.    FOGLE. 

Athletics  for  Girls. 

However  widely  your  opinions  may  differ  regarding  the  entrance 
of  women  into  the  field  of  politics,  business  and  professions,  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  we,  as  educators,  must  analyze  without 
prejudice. 

To  go  back  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  compare  the  field  of 
women's  interests  with  that  of  today,  we  find  a  vast  difference. 
Whereas  the  women  in  those  days  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the 
home  or  fields,  today  all  over  the  country  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  young  women  ranging  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of 
age  employed  in  industrial  plants,  where  they  are  required  to  carry 
out  orders  accurately  and  quickly,  making  rapid  adjustments,  work- 
ing under  very  crowded  and  unhealthful  conditions  in  most  cases. 

The  business  world  has  also  opened  a  great  field,  for  women,  par- 
ticularly during  the  war.  Girls  employed  in  business  houses  are 
forced  to  ride  to  work,  sit  all  day,  cramped  over  a  typewriter  or  desk, 
and  ride  home  again  at  the  end  of  the  day,  having  had  only  perhaps 
a  half  hour  for  lunch.  Every  moment  of  the  day  they  are  called 
upon  for  quick  thinking  and  response  to  orders,  aside  from  having 
their  memory  taxed  repeatedly. 

The  world  of  politics,  now  open  to  women,  is  gradually  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  country.  In  this  field,  so  new  to  women,  great 
demands  will  be  put  upon  them.  Intelligent  votes  must  be  cast  on 
education,  taxation,  prohibition,  in  fact,  every  question  of  public 
affairs. 

The  Professions,  such  as  law  and  medicine,  are  opening  wide  their 
doors.  (Or  perhaps  some  of  the  men  are  thinking  that  the  women 
are  doing  the  opening),  and  religion  is  not  unmolested. 

Aside  from  these  various  fields,  there  was  the  World  War.  How 
many  women  enlisted  for  motor,  messenger  and  telephone  service. 
Red  Cross  duty,  for  work  in  munition  plants,  in  fact,  nearly  every- 
thing but  fighting,  many, filling  the  positions  of  the  men  who  went 
to  the  front,  surprising  the  world  that  they  could  fulfill  these  posi- 
tions as  efficiently  as  the  men. 

Here  we  have  before  us  a  picture  of  women  in  industries,  bu-riness, 
professions,  politics  and  warfare,  and  what  does  it  all  mean — JUST 
THIS — that  women  no  longer  influence  only  those  of  their  immediate 
family,  but  must  co-operate  with  the  many  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  in  these  new  fields.     They  are  striving  for  success 
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in  all  walks  of  life,  and  we  must  help  those  already  in  the  fields,  but 
most  particularly  the  girls  who  are  now  in  school  by  training  them 
for  the  problems  which  will  confront  them.  Education  is  the  means 
of  making  the  girl  of  today  efiicient  women  of  tomorrow,  but  no 
educational  system  is  complete  or  will  accomplish  its  purpose  unless 
physical  education  is  part  of  a  full  curriculum,  not  something 
tacked  on. 

Physical  education  as  stated  so  clearly  in  Lydia  Clark's  Book  on 
Gymnastics,  aims  to:  First,  to  improve  general  health;  second,  to 
improve  posture;  third,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fairness  as  well  as  a 
love  for  sport;  fourth,  to  improve  carriage  and  develop  grace  of 
bodily  movement. 

The  means  correspond  in  number  with  the  aims:  First,  teaching 
of  hygiene;  second,  formal  gymnastics;  third,  athletics;  fourth, 
ihythmic  plays. 

Xo  course  is  complete  without  each  of  the  means  being  practiced 
with  its  particular  aim  in  view,  but  my  plea  is  for  the  most  valuable — 
athletics.  The  Society  of  Physical  Research  of  America  has  given 
us  an  excellent  definition  of  this  term— The  social,  vigorous,  fighting 
plays  of  youth.  As  stated  in  Dudley  and  Keller's  book  on  athletics 
'"Athletics  are  a  means  to  an  end  not  an  end  in  themselves,  and  are 
to  be  conducted  for  the  good  of  the  entire  group,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  championship  teams  and  developing  record-break- 
ers and  winners." 

To  enumerate  the  qualities  which  may  be  developed  in  girls 
through  athletics,  we  have  as  stated  in  Stecher:  1.  Good  Co-ordina- 
tion; 2.  Obedience  to  proper  authority;  3.  Quick  perception  and 
prompt  reaction;  4.  Self-control;  5.  Loyalty;  6.  Resourcefulness; 
7.  L'nselfishness;  8.  Leadership;  9.  Improved  posture;  10.  Increased 
organic  vigor,  making  for  increased  health. 

The  question  now  is,  how  are  these  qualities  brought  about  in 
games  we  play  every  day  with  the  children,  so  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned qualities  may  be  cultivated  in  the  girls  who  will  some  day 
enter  new  fields  of  interest? 

Take,  for  example,  the  simple  game  of  'Tag  the  Wall  Relay." 
How  is  this  game  going  to  help  the  girl  who  is  going  into  the  indus- 
trial plant?  At  first,  when  the  children  first  play  the  game,  the 
children  do  not  stay  in  line,  but  scatter  about  near  the  start  to 
watch  the  runners,  and  con.equently  when  it  comes  time  for  them 
to  run  they  are  not  ready  and  hold  their  teams  back.  Just  so.  when 
a  girl  is  working  on  one  part  of  a  piece  of  work  and  does  not  apply 
herself,  she  retards  the  production  of  the  completed  article.  Then, 
too,  you  have  observed  often  how  the  girl  running  in  one  line  will 
watch  the  girl  in  a  competing  line,  instead  of  running  to  the  best 
of  her  ability  and  completing  her  part  of  the  race  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  In  this  game,  fair  play,  alertness,  self-control  and 
unselfishness  may  also  be  taught.     There  are  such  variations  of  the 
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game  that  it  may  be  correlatad  with  other  educational  subjects,  such 
as  geography,  arithemetic,  history,  or  spelling.     Example: 

Dodge  ball,  a  game  you  all  know,  is  most  valuable  in  training  the 
girls  in  observation,  self-control,  fair  play,  alertness,  agility,  reason- 
ing, and  good  sportmanship. 

So  might  I  go  down  through  the  list  of  games,  giving  their  respec- 
tive educational  value,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  all  important 
physical  value.  As  stated  in  Stecher,  these  games  include  poor 
posture,  brought  on  by  poor  school  furniture,  a  great  deal  of  which 
though  adjustable,  is  never  adjusted,  stimulate  the  organs,  and 
build  up  the  system  to  such  a  degree  that  the  individual  may  more 
easily  combat  disease. 

By  improving  co-ordination  they  promote  quickness  and  skill.  A 
skillful  teacher  is  necessary  to  watch  the  children  and  train  them 
so  that  the  qualities  that  are  weakest  shall  be  strengthened.  A 
gentleman  in  my  office  the  other  day  aroused  my  wrath  sufficiently  to 
help  me  plan  my  arguments  for  this  paper.  We  were  discussing  a 
plan  of  work  in  physical  training  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  com- 
munity. He  wished  to  have  three  periods  of  work  a  week,  and 
when  I  asked  him  how  he  had  planned  to  divide  the  work,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  would  give  two  periods  of  work  to  the  boys  and  one 
to  the  girls,  as  that  was  enough  for  the  girls,  because  they  d'd  not 
need  games  anyway.  They  do  need  athletics,  and  more  than  the 
boys,  because  boys  are  by  nature  more  for  romping,  running  and 
playing  than  girls.  Up  until  some  few  years  ago  it  was  considered 
unladylike  to  play  games.  Now  games  are  played  in  all  colleges, 
most  high  schools,  and  some  grade  schools,  but  not  enough.  Perhaps 
one  period  a  week  after  school  is  set  aside  for  those  who  would  care 
to  come  and  play.  These  are  not  the  girls  we  want  to  reach.  They 
would  play  anyway.  Set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  when 
every  girl  in  your  school  will  play  games,  taking  care  to  develop  the 
qualities  already  mentioned.  First  of  all,  you  must  get  the  play 
spirit  yourselves,  because  one  cannot  create  an  interest  in  a  game 
without  putting  heart  and  soul  into  it.  Choose  the  games  that  will 
give  every  girl  an  opportunity  to  play.  In  most  cases  girls  are 
more  enthusiastic  over  games  and  relays  and  why  keep  them  from 
them.  How  can  a  girl  who  becomes  a  mother  enthuse  over  games 
with  her  children  if  she  has  not  played  as  a  child  herself. 

To  sum  up  the  values  of  athletics  for  girls,  there  are  the  physical, 
improving  her  health  and  posture,  thus  combating  disease,  making 
her  fit  to  meet  emergencies;  mental,  making  her  alert  and  quick  to 
judge  action,  to  follow  in  a  critical  situation;  social,  making  her  a 
leader,  co-operating  with  her  associates.  In  short,  by  making  ath- 
letics part  of  the  education  of  a  girl  we  make  her  physically  and 
mentally  efficient,  arouse  a  wholesome  joy  of  living  and  a  keener 
intere-t  in  her  work,  because  she  will  be  trainfed  to  meet  any  emerg- 
ency "to  undestand  life  and  to  live."' 

EDNA   M.   FRANCIS. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MEETINGS 

RURAL   SCHOOL   CONFERENCE. 

Tuesday,  June  29,  2:30  P.  M. 

William  J.  Holloway,  State  Rural  Supervisor,  presiding. 
"Rural  Teachers,"  Miss  Mabel  Carney.  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Tuesday,  June  29,  2:30  P.  M. 

Chairman,  W.  R.  C.  Connick;   secretary^  Earl  C.  Baity. 
Reports  of  the  special  committees  on  "Revision  of  the  High  School 
Course  in  Vocational  Agriculture."      General  discussion  of  same. 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

1. — 1866.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President, 
Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 

2. — 1867.  St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer, 
William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son. 

3. — 1868.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  C. 
K.  Nelson;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

4. — 1869.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, William  Wardenburg. 

5. — 1870.  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C. 
Welling;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

6.^ — 1871.  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  W. 
B.  Worthington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

7. — 1872.  Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott, 
Jr.;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

8. — 1873.  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Garnett; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  becretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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9. — 1874.  Western  Female  High  School,  JBaltimore.  President,  D. 
A.  Hollingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

10. — 1875.  Cumberland,  Md.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

11. — 1876.  City  College,  Baltimore.  (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)'. 
President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

12. — 1877.  Easton.  President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

13. — -1878.  City  College,  Baltimore.  President,  John  F.  Arthur; 
Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

14. — 1879.  Court  House,  Hagerstown.  President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy; 
Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

15. — 1880.  Ocean  City.  President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;    Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

16. — 1881.  Frederick.  President,  George  M.  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C. 
G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

17. — 1882.  Cumberland.  President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G, 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

18. — 1883.  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C. 
G.  Edwards;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19. — 1884.  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording-Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20. — 1885.  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C. 
G.  Edwards;   Recording  Secretary,  A.   F.  Wilkerson. 

21. — 1886.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  F.  A.  Soper;  Treas- 
urer, Lewis  Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22. — 1887.  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar; 
Treasurer,  George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

23. — 1888.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Associa- 
tion.) Lewis  Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  number  of  members,  162. 

24. — 18  89.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  167. 

25. — 1890.  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer.  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  120. 

26. — 1891.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilk- 
erson; number  of  members,  236. 
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27. — 1892.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugb.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  "Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  140. 
— 189  3.  No  meeting  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee,  after 
careful  deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on 
account  of  Columbian  Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28. — 1894.  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilk- 
erson;  number  of  members,  132. 

29. — 1895.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary. 
A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members.  12  9. 

30. — 1896.  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  78. 

31. — 1897.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary.  A. 

F.  Wilkerson;   number  of  member:-.  162. 

— 1898.  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington. 
Ebbitt  House  v>'as  headquarters  for  Maryland  delega- 
tion. Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A. 
met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  decided  to  hold  no  meeting  on 
account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The  ledger  shows  re- 
ceipt of  SI. 5. 0  0  for  membership  fees  and  S  11.4  0  for 
badges. 

32. — 1899.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White:  Treasurer.  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary.  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members.  144. 

33. — 1900.  Chautauqua  Beach.  President.  L.  L.  Beatty:  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary.  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son; number  of  members,  71. 

34. — 1901.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treas- 
urer. John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G. 
Harley;  number  of  members,  169. 

35. — 1902.  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer. 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary.  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members.  166. 

33. — 1903.  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer.  John 
E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  num- 
ber of  members,  229. 

37. — 19f^4.  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary.  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members.  216. 

38. — 1905.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith; 
Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;    Recording  Secretary,  A. 

G.  Harley;  number  of  members.  35  6. 
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39. — 1906.   Ocean  City.      President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John 

E.  McCahan;   Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  384. 
40. — 1907.   Jamestown  Exposition.      President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain; 

Treasurer,    John    E.    McCahan;     Recording    Secretary, 

Hugh  "W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  374. 
41. — 1908.   Ocean  City.     President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John 

E.  McCahan;   Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  375. 
42. — 1909.   Mountain  Lake  Park.      President,   Sarah   E.   Richmond; 

Treasurer,    John    E.    McCahan;     Recording    Secretary, 

Hugh  W.  Caldwell;   number  of  members,   566. 
43. — 1910,   Ocean  City.     President,  E.  A;  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R. 

Berryman;    Recording    Secretary,    Hugh   W.    Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  42  0. 
44. — 1911.   Braddock  Heights.     President,  Howard  C.  Hill;   Treas-' 

urer,    R.    Berryman;     Recording    Secretary,    Hugh    W. 

Caldwell;  number  of  members,  792. 
45. — 1912.   Braddock  Heights.   President,  Earle  B.  Wood;  Treasurer, 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  955. 
46. — 1913.  Annapolis.     President,   James   B.   Noble;    Treasurer,   R. 

Berryman;    Recording    Secretary,   Plugh   W.    Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  785. 
47. — 1914.   Ocean  City.     President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;   Treasur- 
er,  Dr.   R.   Berryman;    Recording   Secretary,   Hugh  W, 

Caldwell;  number  of  members,  361. 
48. — 1915.   Ocean  City.     President,  Dr.  E.  F.   Buchner;    Treasurer, 

Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Cald- 
well; number  of  members    720. 
49. — 1916.   Ocean  City.      President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer, 

Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Cald- 
well; number  of  members,  1,089. 
50. — 1917.   Baltimore.      President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  3,418. 
51. — 1918.   Baltimore.     President,    Nicholas    Orem;    Treasurer    Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  825. 
52. — 1919.  Baltimore.     President,  David  E.  Weglein;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  2,580. 
53. — 1920.   Ocean  City.     President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell, 

number  of  members,  515. 


*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
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MEMBERSHIP,    1920. 


The  membership  for  1920  is  515,  distributed  as  follows: 


State  Board  of  Edueation .  .  7 

State  Depart,  of  Education..  7 

Allegany  County   4 

Anne  Arundel  County .5 

Baltimore  City    136 

Baltimore    County    50 

Calvert  Coimty    1 

Caroline  County       11 

Carroll  County 37 

Cecil  County    19 

Charles  County    -i 

Dorchester  County    m 

Frederick  County    92 

Garret    Countv 5 


Harford  County    1:5 

Howard  County 11 

Kent  County   -3 

Montgomery  County 

Prince  Georges  County 7 

Queen  Anne's   County 1 

St.  Mary's  County 7 

Somerset  Countv 

Talbot  County  .' 20 

vVashington  County   8 

Wicomico  County    20 

Worcester  County   16 

General  List   .  .  .*. 12 


51.5 


State  Board  of  Education. 


1.  Dr.  H.  M.  Fitzhugh,  president. 

Westminster,  Md. 

2.  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finnev,  vice  pres- 

ident,  1300  Eutaw  St.,  Bal- 
timore. 
3.  Sterling      G'alt.      Emmitsburg, 
Md. 


W.  T.  Warburton,  Elktou.  :Md. 

Thos.  H.  Chambers,  Federals- 
burg.  Md. 

Clavton  Purnell.  Frostburg. 
Md. 

Van  Lear  Black,  Fidelity 
Building.  Baltimore. 


State  Department  of  Education. 


1.  Albert  S.  Cook,  Baltimore. 

2.  G.  H.  Eeavis.  Baltimore. 

3.  William   J.  Holloway. 

4  Samuel  M.  North.  Baltimore. 
5.  J.    Walter    HufBngton.    Balti- 
more. 


0.  H.      F.      Cotterman. 
Park.  Md. 


College 


Dr.  Wm.  Burdick,  Pratt   and 
Calvert    Sts..    Baltimore. 


Allegany  County. 


1.  Supt.    E.    F.    Webb.    Cumber, 

land.  Md. 

2.  Mr.  J.  .J.  Tipton.  Cumberland. 

Md. 


3.  Miss    Mollv    Bopst.    Cumber- 

land. Md." 

4.  Mr.    O.    H.    Bruce.    Western- 

port.  :Md. 


Anne  Arundel  Countv. 


1.  Miss   Frances   L.   S.    Bennett. 

Churchton. 

2.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rippere.  St.  John's 

College,  Annapolis.  Md. 

3.  Mr.    George    Fox.    Annapolis, 

Md. 


4.  Miss    Ain\-   L.   Hopkins.  Gam- 

brills. 

5.  Miss  Nanev  P.  Hopkins.  Gam- 

brills. 
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BaUinioi'c  City 

1.  Mrs.  H.  11.  Tolsoii,  GO:'.  Ever-  14. 

sham  Ave.,  Govans. 

2.  Mr.   C.   H.  Byron.   7:U    lleser-  1.3. 

voir  St. 

3.  Miss  Mai'ioii  Jainicy.  T'X)  lies-  Ki. 

ervoir  St. 

4.  Miss  Jennif  Ehanj^li,  Ueistcrs- 

town.  17. 

5.  Miss  M.  B.   Rockwood,   West- 

ern High  School.  IS. 

6.  ]Miss     Margaret      T.      "nuLir. 

Western  High  School.  19. 

7.  Miss     Annie     W.     Nicholson. 

Western  High  School.  20. 

8.  Miss     Mary     Ella     Harrison, 

Western  High  School.  21. 

9.  Dr.  E.  F.  Bucluier,  Johns  Ho])- 

kins  University.  -2. 

10.  Mrs.     E.     F.     Bnchner,     John 

Hopkins  University.  23. 

11.  Prof.  Edw  Reisler,  3401   Clif- 

ton Ave.  24. 

12.  Miss  Minnie  J.  Witthans,  3621 

Greenniount  Ave.  25. 

13.  Miss     Caroline     E.     Weigand. 

Western  High  School.  26. 


.Miss  ileleii  H.  I'aleii,  Western 

iligli  School. 
.Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  (J  E.   Ltead 

St. 
.Miss    JOli/abeth    C    Thompson, 

l)rinci])al,     838     W._     North 

Ave.,  School  No.  32. 
:\Iiss  Helen  D.  Miller,  School 

No.  32. 
Miss  Marv  M.  ^Viers,  School 

No.  32. 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Evans,  School 

No.  32. 
Miss  R.  Jane  Gilmour,  School 

No.  32. 
Miss  ]M.  Lvdia  Hutson,  School 

No.  32. 
^liss  Claudia  B.  JJidier,  School 

No.   32. 
^liss    Mamie    Russell,    School 

No.  32. 
Miss  Mamie  R.  Fulton.  School 

No.  32. 
Mr.   Robert  Andrews.  Canton 

School,  No.  1. 
Miss  Cerulea  E.  Dumm,   1410 

W.  Lanvale  St. 


School  No.  30,  Rollins  St.,  near  Monroe. 


27.  Miss  Jessie  J.  Fitzgerald. 

28.  Miss  Ida  Buchheimer. 

29.  Miss  Teressa  Fountain. 

30.  Miss  Linda  Wine. 


31.  Miss  Evelyn  Muller. 

32.  Miss  Carrie  C.  Thomas. 

33.  Miss  .Julia  C.  Griffith. 


School  No.  16,  Harford  and  Ashland  Aves. 


34.  Miss  Elizalicth    C.    Kenney, 

])rincipal. 

35.  Miss  Clara  A.  Spengemann. 

36.  Miss  Nettie  R.  German. 

37.  Miss  Mary  A.  Kerley. 


38.  Miss  Julia  E.  Finnan. 

39.  Miss  Katherine  B.  Krug. 

40.  Miss  Nellie  B.  McDonald. 

41.  Miss  Marion  P.  Sanner. 


School  No.  31,  Schroeder  and  Peirce  Sts. 


42.  Miss  Mary  E.  Ely,  principal. 

43.  Miss  Minnie  C.   Smith. 

44.  Miss  Helen  Cohen. 

45.  Miss  Elizalieth  C.  Soudershoflf. 


40.  Miss  Fannie  I.  V.  Kopp. 

47.  Miss  Mary  J.  Conlon. 

48.  Miss  Alma  H.  Thomas. 

49.  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Varnev. 


School  No.   48    Hollins  and  Monroe  Sts. 


50.  Miss  M.  E.  Delia. 

51.  Miss  L.  W.  Duvall. 


52.  ]\liss  J.  L.  Hartman. 
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School  No.   48    Hollins  and  Monroe  Sts. 


53.  Miss  K.  E.  Ebaugh. 

54.  Miss  C.  T.  Ames. 

55.  Miss  M.  V.  Thomas 
56  Miss  M.  A.  Adams. 
57.  Miss  M.  Minsker. 


58.  Miss  L.  M.  Mills. 

59.  Mr.  A.  LeShock. 

60.  Mr.  H.  T.  Yost. 

61.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  princi- 

pal. 


School  No.   21,  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  Robert  St. 
62.  Miss  Hilda  Louis,  principal.  63.  Miss  Agnes  G.  Carlisle. 

School  No.   78,  Harlem  Ave.  and  Monroe  St. 


64.  Dr.  R.  Berryman. 

65.  Miss  C.  Virginia  Allangh. 

66.  Miss  Eva  Mactherson. 

67.  Miss  M.  E.  Koenig. 

68.  Miss  Mary  A.  Selby. 

69.  Miss  A.  A.  Reindoller. 


70  Miss  Nellie  C.  Smith. 

71.  Miss  Mary  E.  Tacohs. 

72.  Miss  Laura  M.  Mercer. 

73.  Miss  Saidee  F.  McSherry. 

74.  Miss  Sarah  Van  Sant. 


School  No.  5  9,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Reisterstown  Road. 


75.  Miss  Florence  Thalheimer,  Es- 

planade Aparments. 

76.  Miss  Lillian  Donovan,  513  N. 

Carrollton  Ave. 

77.  Miss  Ada  Reynolds,  2437  Mad- 

ison Ave. 

78.  Miss  Clara  L.  Goettling,  5001 

Palmer  Ave. 

79.  Miss  Lucy     C.     Hiner,     3002 

Kate  Ave. 

80.  Miss  Hester      C.      Whitefield, 

4425  Park  Heights  Ave. 

81.  Miss  M.  Hermes  Bollman,  236 

W.  Woodland  Ave. 

82.  Miss  Helen     M.     Duke,     Mt. 

Washington  Heights. 
S3.  Miss  Helen  E.   Robinson,   513 

Carrollton  Ave. 
84.  Miss  Bertha  M.  Lurman,  Park 

Heights  Ave. 


85.  Miss  Nannette      Levin,      930 

Chancery  Ave. 

86.  Miss  Grace    Howard,    820    N. 

Fulton   Ave. 

87.  Miss  Mary  H.  Kennedy,  3907 

Park  Heights. 

88.  Miss  Ella     M.     French,     517 

Hayward  Ave. 

89.  Miss  Annie  E.   Anderman, 

4831  Park  Heights. 

90.  Miss  Etta  Konitzky,  4436 

Reisterstown  Road. 

91.  Mrs.  Hufnagel,  3419  Park 

Heights. 

92.  Miss  Selma  Kuder,   2109 

Brookfield. 

93.  Miss  Florence    Rosche,    Reis- 

terstown Road. 


School  No.  86,  Mulberry  and  Payson  Sts. 


94.  Miss  E.  Boyle,  1722  W.  Fay- 

ette St. 

95.  Miss  C.  Schmehl,  1813  Baker 

St. 

96.  H.   E.  Magness,  2120  N.   Cal- 

vert St. 

97.  T^.  F    St'-vons,  811  Bolton  St. 

98.  B.    H.    Williams,    1939    Mul- 

berry  St. 

99.  E.    M.    Devan,    1604    Buxton 

Ave. 


100.  I.  M.  Dean,   1503  Edmondson 

Ave. 

101.  L.   L.   Thomason,   1634  Tenth 

St. 

102.  A.   C.   Caspari,   Pikesville,   P. 

0.,  Md. 

103.  C.  Whitman,  1414  Linden  Ave. 

104.  M.  Collins,  1606  Tenth  St. 

105.  M.     B.    Jackson,     3002    Kate 

Ave. 

106.  W.  A.  O'Neil,  234  N.  Carey  St. 
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107.  M.  L.  Lang,  l:U8  Harlem  Ave. 

108.  R.  P.  Weaver,  Woodlawn  P.  0. 

109.  Bertha  Warfield,  2011  W.  Lex- 

ington St. 

110.  Bessie   K.    Showacre,    732   N. 

Fulton  Ave. 

111.  Lula  Kennard,   604  X.  Carev 

Ave. 

112.  Daisy   M.    Roberts,    2024    W. 

Xorth  Ave. 


113.  Martlia  Stromberg,  principal, 

2106  Eutaw  Place. 

114.  W.  F.  Smith. 

115.  Andrew  H.  Krug. 

116.  Charles  C.  Plitt. 

117.  G.  Emory  Morgan. 

118.  John  Coulbourne. 

119.  Philip  H.  Friese. 


School  No.  45,  Greenmount  Ave.  and  Eager  St. 


120.  Miss  Nellie  Arniyer. 

121.  Miss  Mollie  E.  Smiley. 

122.  Miss  Mollie  C.  Revnolds. 


123.  Miss  Mary  E.  Moore. 

124.  Miss  Marv  C.  Kerr. 


School  No.   2  8,  Battery  Ave.  and  Clement  St. 


125.  Miss  Annie  F.  North,  princi- 

pal. 

126.  Miss  Katherine  Carroll. 

127.  Miss  Agnes  Anderson, 

128.  Miss  Clara  Wardner. 

129.  Miss  Margaret  Bvrnes. 


130.  Miss  Anna  Herold. 

131.  Miss  Margaret     A.     Madison, 

931  Poplar  Grove  St. 

132.  Mr.  .John  Denues,  Administra- 

tion Bldg. 


School  No.   7  5.  Carrollton  Ave.  and  Lexington  St. 


133.  Laura  W.  Manister,  principal. 

134.  Miss  Anna  Stanley. 


135.  Miss  Mary  E.  Chickermy. 

136.  Miss  Nellie  H.  Cromwell. 


Baltimore  County. 


1.  Miss   Julia   W.  Jones,   Catons- 

ville. 

2.  iliss  Mary   M.    Allen,    Bentley 

Springs. 

3.  Miss  Sarah  Pielert,  Rossville. 

4.  Miss  Ina   M.    Herrmann,    Glen 

Rocks,  Pa. 

5.  Miss  Nellie  N.  Ledley,  Bentley 

Springs. 

6.  Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Stoller,  Free- 

land. 

7.  Miss  M.  Ellen  Logan,  Cockeys- 

ville. 

8.  K.  V.  Logan,   Cockeysville. 

9.  Miss  Anna  G.  Logan,  Cockeys- 

ville. 
10    A.  Leister  Zink.  Cockeysville. 

11.  Arthur  C.  Crommer,  Towson. 

12.  Miss  Emma  Will  son,  Balti- 

more Citv. 

13.  Miss  Ellen 'h.  Gray,  Reisters- 

town. 

14.  Miss  Ellen  Wilhelm,  Overlea. 


15.  Miss  Anna   E.   Cockey,  Timon- 

ium. 

16.  Miss  Mary   S.   Phelps,  Rider- 

wood. 

17.  Miss  Stella    E.    Brown,    Balti- 

more Citv. 

IS.  Miss  Ella    JE.    Connelly,    Balti- 
more City. 

i9.  Miss  Nellie  Gray,  Towson. 

20.  Miss  Eva  E.  Akehurst,  Yioho. 

21.  Dorsey  Ensor,   Fowlesburg. 

22.  Miss  Nannie  Feast,  Towson. 

23.  Miss  Mary  C.  Cullen,  Balti- 

more City. 

24.  Mr.   Theodore  Crommer,  Cock- 

eysville. 

25.  Miss  Marv  O'Conner.  Cockeys- 

ville. 
2(5.  Miss  Helen   G'allaway,   Texas. 
27.  Miss  .Julia  Moore, Cockeysville. 
2hi.  Miss  Mary   0.   Ebaugh,' Balti- 
more City. 
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2h.  lurs.  B.  Kemp,  C41encoe. 

30.  Miss  Bertha  Blane,  Sparks. 

31.  Miss  Margaret  Conavan,  Texas. 

32.  Miss  Mary  Evans,  Phoenix. 

33.  Joseph  Blair,  Sparrows  Point. 

34.  Stephen  Muller,  Bradshaw. 

35.  Miss  Emily  Quinliu,  Kings- 

ville. 

36.  Miss  Henrietta  Fox.  Fullerton. 

37.  Miss  ;M.   Emma   Moore,   White 

Hall. 
3S.  Miss  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,  Tow- 
son. 

39.  Miss  Minnie  L.  Davis,  State 

Normal  School,  Towson. 

40.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  Tow- 


41.  Supt.  Albert  S.   Cook.  Towson. 

42.  Supt.  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Tow- 

son. 

43.  Asst.  Supt.  John  T.  Hershner, 

Towson. 

44.  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  Ec- 

cleston. 

45.  Mr.   Edwin  R.   Stringer,  Glyn- 

don. 
40.  Mr.  John  Arthur,  Fork. 

47.  Mr.  John  C4ross.  Rossville. 

48.  Mr.  AUiert  A.  Blakewav,  111- 

chester. 

49.  Mr.  James  P.  Jordan.  White 

Hall. 

50.  Miss  Katherine  Braithvraite, 

Catonsville. 


Calvert  County, 

1.  Miss  Daisy  B.   Turner,   Prince  Frederick. 


Caroline  County. 


1.  Miss  Florence  Funk,  Denton. 

2.  Miss  Katherine  Cox,  Preston. 

3.  Miss  Lillian  Cox,  Preston. 

4.  Miss  Mary  Davis,  Federals- 

burg. 

5.  Mr.  Walter   M.   Wright,   Pres- 

ton. 

6.  Mrs.  John  Stowell,  Federals- 

burs:. 


7.  Mrs.  Martha  Clark,  Denton. 

S.  Mrs.  Josephine  Blade,  Hills- 
boro. 

'■).  Miss  Lavinia   R.   Crouse,   Den- 
ton. 

10.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pippin,  Denton. 

11.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Nahee,  Denton. 


Carroll  County, 


12. 


Miss  Estie  Bosley,  Finksburg. 

S.  I.  Hoffacker,  Alesia. 

J.  Keller  Smith,  Mt.  Airy. 

Miss  Edna  C.  Devilbiss,  Mt. 
Airv. 

Miss  Myrl  Reek.  Mt.  Airy. 

Miss  Margaret  Knapp,  Mt. 
Airy. 

Miss  Hannah   ;M.    Shunk,   New 
Windsor. 

ilr.  Wm.  W.  Shmare,  Patapsco. 

Mr.   J.   Albert  Zepp,  Manches- 
ter. 

J.  L.  Hunsburger,  Taneytown. 

Miss  Mary  B.   Fowble,  Taney- 
town. 

Mr.    Walter    H.    Davis,    West- 
minster. 

:Mr.  W.  M.  Phhu,  Westminster. 

Mr.   Grover   C.   Knipple,   Man- 
eliester. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Feeser,  Harney. 


10.  Miss  L.  Pauline  Witsotzkey, 
Harney. 

17.  Miss     Evelyn  J.  Winker,  West- 
minster. 

IS.  Miss  Hattie   M.   Willet.   West- 
minster. 

10.  Miss  Mary  Weagley,  Westmin- 
ster. 

20.  Mr.    Jacolj    Farver,    Westmin- 

ster. 

21.  Miss  Mable    Lambei't,    Taney- 

town. 

22.  Miss  Winona  Creiman,  West- 

minster. 

23.  Mrs.  Stewart   F.   In  ing.   Taney- 

to\\Tl. 

24.  Miss  Adda  L.  Trump,  :\lan- 

ehester. 

25.  Miss  Maroaret  A.  Lockard, 

Westminster. 
20.  Miss  Ida  F.  Lockard,  Westmin- 
ster. 
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27.  Mr.  Kniory  C.   E))augh,  Patap- 

sco. 

28.  Miss  Emma  E.   Cox,  Manches- 

ter. 

29.  Miss  Ella  Frizzell,  Woodbine. 

30.  Miss  M.  Jane  Ecker,  Hamp- 

stead,  R.  D.  3. 
;)1.  Miss  Addie  F.  Spurrier,  Mt. 

Airy. 
32.  Miss  Rebecca  E.  Erb,  Detour. 


■V.\.  Aliss  Lillian   11.   Frayer,   New 
Windsor. 

;;4.  Supt.  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  West- 
minster. 

35.  Mr.  George  F.  MorlocK,   West- 

minster. 

36.  Mrs.  May  Williams  Turner, 

Westminster. 

37.  Miss  Ethel  B.  Manahan,  West- 

minster. 


Cecil  County. 


1.  Miss  Isabel   Alden   Scott,   Elk- 

ton,  R.  D. 

2.  Miss  Edith  A.  Robinson,  New- 

ark, Del.,  R.  D. 

3.  Miss    Sadie    T.    Nicoll,    Chesa- 

peake City,  Md. 

4.  Miss  Mary  Emily  Clark,  Cecil- 

ton,  Maryland. 

5.  Miss  Sarah*  R.    Miller,    North 

East,  R.  D. 

6.  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Haddock,  North 

East. 

7.  Miss    Adelaide    C.    Ford,    Elk- 

ton. 

8.  Miss  Mary  W.  West,  North 

East. 
0.  Miss  Josephine  B.   Stearns, 
Warwick. 


10.  Miss  Elnora  Martindale,  Port 

Deposit. 

11.  Dr.    Delmar    Smithers,    Chesa- 

peake City. 

12.  Mr.  Fred  Lewis,  Elkton,  Md. 

13.  Mr.  Wilmer  J.  Falls,  North 

East. 

14.  Miss  Alice  E.  Miller,  Port  De- 

posit. 
1.5.  Mr.  Alfred  B.  McVev,  North 
R.  D.  1. 

16.  Miss  Lidie  Sager,  Chesapaeke 

City. 

17.  Supt.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Ches- 

apeake City. 

18.  Miss    M.    Ethel    Hall,    Rising 

Sun. 
10.  Miss  Pearl  Abrams,  North 
East. 


Charles  County. 


1.  Miss  Mary  Kemp,  Welcome. 

2.  Miss  Edna  Dyson,  DuBois. 


3.  Miss  Louise  Haislep,.  Welcome. 

4.  Mr.  Jos.  E.  Tippett,  Newport. 


Dorchester  County, 


1.  Mr.  J.  L.  Kerr,  Cambridge. 
2    Mr.  E.  C.  Seitz,  Cambridge. 

3.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Martin,  Cambridge. 

4.  Miss  Nita  Perry,   Cambridge. 

5.  Miss  Bessie  Bradshaw,  Cam- 

bridge. 

6.  Miss  Elizabeth  Mundy,   Cam- 

bridge. 


7.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Fletcher,  Cam- 
bridge. 

S.  Supt.  James  B.  Noble,  Cam- 
bridge. 

0.  Miss  R.  Carey  Howard,  Secre- 
tary. 
10.  ]\Iiss   Marguerite   Hurley,   Sec- 
retary. 


Frederick  County. 


1.  MissM.  Beth  Firor,  Thurmont. 

2.  Mr.   George  L.   Etzler,  Woods- 

boro. 

3.  Mr.  George  W.  Cecil,  Walkers- 

ville. 


4.  Supt.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Freder- 
ick. 

.1.  INIiss  Pearl  A.  Eader,  Freder- 
ick. 

6  Miss  Margaret  A.  Lemon,  Fred- 
erick. 
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9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
2.3. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 


Miss  Frances  R.  Doub,  Freder- 
ick. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Diivall, 
Frederick. 

Miss  C.  R.  Horine,  Jefferson. 

Miss  Olive  E.  Bowlus,  Middle- 
town. 

Franklin  Harshman,  Walkers- 
ville. 

Mrs.  C.  Will  Font,  Frederick. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Grabill,  Walk- 
ersville. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Barnes,  New 
Market. 

Mr.  Marshall  H.  Leatherman, 
Myersville. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Leatherman, 
Smithsburg. 

Miss  Miram  P.  Chambers,  Cen- 
terville. 

Miss  Ella  V.  King,  Buckeys- 
town. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Twenty,  Frederick, 
R.  D.  6. 

Miss  Laura  Roelkey,  Frederick, 
6  Washington  St. 

Miss  Nettie  F.  Jones,  Freder- 
ick, 107  E.  Church  St.     ' 

Mr.  Chester  G.  Clem,  Frederick. 

Miss    Elizabeth  D.  Walker, 
New  Market. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Patterson,  Em- 
mittsburg. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Burger,  Freder- 
ick. 

Miss  Edith  Utz   Thomas, 
Adamstown. 

Miss  Charlotte  Mohler,  Adams- 
town. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Bell,  Adams- 
town. 

H.  R.  Shoemaker,  Middletown. 
Miss  Estelle   Watkins,   Mon- 
rovia. 

Miss  E.  Virginia  Wenner, 
Brunswick. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Remsberg, 
Frederick. 

Miss  Alta  O.  Norris,  Mt.  Airy. 

Miss  Katharine  M.  Wiener, 
Frederick. 

Miss  Edna  Schaefer,  Frederick. 

Miss  Maud  Milkn-,  Frederick. 

Miss  Louise  James*  Frederick. 

Miss  Edith  Gardiner,  Freder- 
ick. 

:\Tiss  Marv  J.  Huff,  Frederick. 


40.  Miss  Mildred  Lee  DeLashmutt, 

Frederick. 

41.  Miss  Katharine  Herwig,  Fred- 

erick. 

42.  Miss  Anna  Simmons,  Freder- 

ick. 

43.  Miss  Edythe  Sigmund,  Freder- 

ick. 

44.  J.  C.  Biehl,   Frederick. 

45.  Belva  Biser,  Lewistown. 

46.  Miss  Martha  A.  Kemp,  Freder- 

ick. 

47.  Mrs.  P.  F.  Kuhn,  Frederick. 

48.  0.  M.  Fogle,  Brunswick. 

49.  Miss  Ada  C.  Favorite,  Thur- 

mont. 

50.  Miss  Sadie  E.  Moxley,  Mt. 

Airy. 

51.  Adam  Roser,  Woodsboro. 

52.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bittle,  Emmitts- 

burg. 

53.  Miss  Charlotte  Motter,  Freder- 

ick. 

54.  Miss  Mary   C.    Ott,   Frederick. 

55.  Miss  Bettie  Specht,  Point  of 

Rocks. 

56.  Miss  Beulah  D.  Moberly,  Fred- 

erick. 

57.  Miss  Leota  H.   Roberts,   Fred- 

erick. 

58.  Miss  Bertha  M.  Wiener,  Burk- 

ittsville. 
.59.  Mr.  S.  Price  Young,  Frederick. 

60.  Mr.  Wallace  R.  Beall,  Liberty- 

town. 

61.  Miss  Violet  Beall,  Libertytown. 

62.  Miss  Edith    Miller,    Frederick, 

225  S.  Market  St. 
G3.  Miss  Carrie  M.  Rice,  Knox- 
ville. 

64.  Miss  Margaret  G.  Rodrick, 

Jefferson. 

65.  Miss  Alvida   DeLashmutt, 

Frederick. 

66.  Miss  Charlotte  DeLashmutt, 

Ferderick, 

67.  Miss  Virginia  Biddinger, 

Walkersville. 

68.  Dr.  William  Burdick,  2706  El- 

sinor  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

69.  Mr.   George  L.  Miller,   Freder- 

ick. 

70.  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Stull.  Frederick. 
7x.  H.  D.  Beachley,  Thurmont. 

72.  Miss   Linnie   McG'uigan,   Thur- 

mont. 

73.  C.  N.  Frushour,  Myersville. 
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74. 

75. 

70. 

/7. 
78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 

82. 

88. 


Miss  Mary  S.  Palmer,  Myers-  84. 

ville. 

Miss  Bertha  Trundle,  Freder-  So. 

ick. 

R.  E.  Kieeny,  Middletown.  SO. 

W.  E.  Harwer,  Myersville. 

Miss  Marcelene  Kefauvei,  87. 

Braddoek  Heights. 

Miss  Orpah  Kefauver,  Middle-  88. 

town. 

Miss  Mary  Deter,  Myersville.  89. 

Miss  Naomi  Ifert,  Middletown. 

Miss  Edna  Lighter,  Middle-  90. 

town.  91. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Wyand,  Mid- 
dletown. 92. 


Miss  Blanche  Howard,  Freder- 
ick. 

Miss  Ruby  Hipsley,  New  Mar- 
ket. 

Miss  Beulah  Hogarth,  New 
Market. 

Miss  Charlotte  Stockman, 
Frederick,  R.  D.  3. 

Miss  Rose  T.  Yingling,  Liberty- 
town. 

Mr.   Tliomasi  G.  Mumford, 
Braddoek  Heights. 

Miss  Huldah  Brust,  Frederick. 

Miss  Ottie  McDonald,  Bruns- 
wick. 

Miss  Rose  Sagle,  Brunswick.. 


Garrett  County. 


1.  Mr.  W.  A.  Gouder,  Oakland. 

2.  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,   Oak- 

land. 

3.  Mr.  H  R.  Parker,  Mountain 

Lake  Park. 


4.  Supt.  F.  E.  Rathbun,  Oakland. 
0.  Mrs  Mary   E.   Price,   Lonacon- 
ing. 


Harford  Gouiity. 


X.  Supt.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Belair. 

2.  Miss  Helen  R.  Houck,  1851  W. 

North  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Owens,  Newark, 

Del. 

4.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Howard,  Havre 

de  Grace. 

5.  Miss  M.    Nellie   Banon,   Havre 

de  Grace. 
0.  Miss  Sallie  P.  Galloway,  Havre 

de  Grace. 
7.  Miss  Susie  A.  iJonnelly,  Havre 

de  Grace. 


8.  Miss  Mattie   M.    Offley,    Havre 

de  Grace. 

9.  Miss  Florence  H.   Cronin, 

Havre  de  Grace. 

10.  Miss  Laura  B.   Tammany, 

Havre  de  Grace. 

11.  Miss  Alice   I.   Harkins,    Havre 

de  Grace. 

12.  Miss  Mary  0.  Smith,  Havre  de 
w     Grace. 

13.  Miss  Margaret  McDonald, 

Havre  de  Grace. 


Howard  County. 


1.  Miss  Mildred  Fahrney,  1225 

Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

2.  Miss  Appalona    Fahrney,    1225 

Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

3.  Miss  M.   Ruth    Smith,    Freder- 

ick, Md. 

4.  Miss  Joanna  Saffell,  Marriotts- 

ville,  Md. 

5.  Miss  Eugenia  Saffell,  West 

Friendship,  Md. 


0.  Miss  Emma   E.   Saffell,   West 
Friendship,  Md. 

7.  Miss  Annie   E.  Johnston,  Elli- 

City,  Md. 

8.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Poisal,  Elli- 

cott   City. 

9.  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Ellicott 

City. 
10.  Antoinette  S.  Pindler,  Illches- 

ter. 
n.  Mrs.  Ella  J.  Conner,  Elkridge. 


Kent  County 


1.  Mr.  Mark  Creasy,  Chestertown. 

2.  Miss  Jeannette  Gooding,  Ches- 

tertown. 


3.  Supt.  E.  J.  Clarke,  Chester- 
town. 
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Montgomery  County. 


Prince  George's  County. 


1.  Miss  A.  Eloise  Dyson.  Baden. 

2.  iMiss  Marie  Moiiut.  Maryland 

State  College,  College"  Park. 
Md. 

3.  Mr.  E.  G.  Jenkins.   College 

Park,  Md. 


4.  [Miss    Edna   McNaughton.    Col- 
lege Park. 
5    \Y.  R.  C.  Connick,  Baden. 

6.  Mrs.  W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Baden 

7.  Mrs.  Rosa  L  Dent,  To^vnshend. 


Queen  Anne's  County, 

1.  Mr.    Graham    Watson.    Centerville. 

St.  Marys  County. 


1.  Supt.  George  W.  Joy,  Leonard- 

town. 

2.  Miss   M.    Ethel    Joy,    Leonard- 

town. 

3.  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Carpenter, 

Budd^s   Creek. 


4.  Miss  Dora  Harrison,  Charlotte 

Hall. 

5.  Miss  Ida  Louise  Dent,  Oakley. 

6.  Miss  Alma  Morris,  Abell. 

7.  Miss  Sadie  ]\Iorris.  Abell. 


Somerset  County. 


Talbot  County. 


3. 
4. 

~). 
6. 
I . 
S. 
9. 

10. 
II. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Miss  Hennie   [NI.   ^Merrick, 
Trappe. 

Miss  Nannie  I.   Stevens.  Ox- 
ford. 

Miss  Nettie  S.  Martin.  Trappe. 

Miss  Mable  E.  Carroll,  Trappe. 

Miss  Lina   Bridges.  Bozman. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Adams,  Trappe. 

Supt.  Nicholas  Orem,  Easton. 

Mr.  :Martin  M.  Wright.  Easton. 

Mrs.  ilary  L.  H  Wright, 
Easton. 

W.  D.  J.  Morris.  St.  Michaels. 
:\Iis=  Elva  W.  Keithley,  St. 

Michaels. 
Miss  Pearl  :\I.  Thomas,  St. 

Michaels. 
Miss  Addie  M.  Dean.  St. 

Michaels. 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Tarr,   St. 

[Michaels. 


IT).  Miss  Mary  H.    Shillinger. 
Easton. 

16.  Miss  Carrie  B.  Smith,  Easton. 

17.  Miss  Grace  S.  Holmes,  Easton. 

18.  Miss  Alice  McDaniel,  Easton. 
10.  Miss  Erma  B.  Stewart.  Oxford. 

20.  Miss  Ella    J.    Stevens,'  Oxford. 

21.  Miss  M.  Ella  Smith,  Oxford. 

22.  Miss  Katherine  S.  Dexter, 

Trappe. 

23.  Miss  Margaretta  Reese,  Cor- 

dova. 

24.  Mr.   Samuel   B.   Bayle,   Tilgh- 

man. 

25.  Mrs.    Samuel   B.    Bayle.    Tilgh- 

man. 

26.  Miss  Sallie  R.  G.  Faulkner, 

Tilghman. 

27.  Miss  Ethel  Eutsler,  Frostburg. 

28.  [Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Marvell,  Easton. 
20.  :\Iiss  Delia  V.  Altavater, 

Easton. 


Washington  County. 


1.  Miss  Mary  C.   Alljert.  Hagers- 

town. 

2.  Mr.  McClure  H.  Haupt.  Boons- 

boro. 


3.  [\riss    Sarali    Geminger.    Funks- 

town. 

4.  :Mrs.  Byron  E.  Staley,  532  Sum- 

mit Ave.,  Hagerstown. 
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o.  Mr.  .1  lloiuild  Otto,  Sliarpsburg. 
().  Mr.    George    B.   Yound,    Clear- 
spring. 


7.  Miss  Irene  C  Okevald,  Sniitli- 

burg. 

8.  Mr.  Raymond  E.  8taley, 

Hagerstown. 


AVicomico  County, 


■  1.  Miss  Ruth  F.  C.  Powell,  Salis^ 
bury. 

2.  Miss  C.  Nettie  Holloway,   Sal- 

isbury. 

3.  Supt.  J.  M.  Bennett,  Salisbury. 

4.  Mr.  R.  Lee  Clarke,  Salisbury. 
.).  Miss  Ruth  Dykes,  Fruitland, 

R  D.  1. 

6.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Phillips,  Salisbury. 

7.  Miss  Margaret  Waller,  Hebron, 

R.  D.  1. 

5.  Miss  Nellie  Truitt,  Pittsville. 
9.  Miss  Mattis  Truitt,  Pittsville. 

10.  Mr.  Clarence  Cordrev,  Delmar, 
Del. 


11.  Mrs.  Eva  K.  Powell,  Salisbury, 

R.  D.  4. 

12.  Miss  Maude  Brown,  Salisbury, 

R.  D.  3. 

13.  Miss  Mamie  Morris,  Salisbury. 

14.  Miss  Mary  C.  Hill,  Salisbury. 

15.  Mrs.  Ella  Lee  Betts,  Salisbury. 

16.  Miss  Edith  Pusey,  Eden,  R.  D. 

17.  Mr.   James   B.   Parsons,   Salis- 

bury. 
IS.  F.  P.  Blount,  Quantico. 

19.  Miss  L.  Cora  Gilliss,  Salisbury. 

20.  Miss  Emma  Caulk,  Sharptown. 


Worcester  County. 


1.  Miss  Annie  J.  Hudson,  Whaley- 

ville. 

2.  Mrs.  J.  D.  McCabe,  Showell. 

3.  Zadok  Powell.  Snow  Hill. 

4.  Miss   Nellie   Ringler,    Bisliop- 

ville. 

5.  Mr.  John  S.  Hill,  Stockton. 

6.  Miss  Alice  Hudson,  Bishopville. 

7.  Miss   Elizabeth   I.    Richardson, 

Snow  Hill. 

8.  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphries,  Snow 

Hill. 


!>.  Supt.   E.   W.   McMaster,   Poeo- 
moke  City. 

10.  Miss  Lucy  Newell  Stagg,  Snow 

Hill. 

1 1 .  Mr.  E.  W.  Pruitt,  Berlin. 

12.  Mr.  John  T.  McManis,  Berlin. 
.  ..  Miss  Mary  F.  Bailey,  Berlin. 

14.  Miss  Pearl  Boston.  Berlin. 

15.  Miss  Catherine  Hancock,  Stock- 

ton. 

16.  Miss  Annie  B.   Colona,   Stock- 

ton. 


General  List. 


1.  Mr.  F.  A.  Clapper,  524  River- 

side Drive,  New  York  City. 

2.  Mr.   Geo.   R.   Ellsler,   64   Fifth 

.Ave.,  New  York. 

3.  Mr.  W.  I.  Kimm,  70  Fifth    Ave., 

New  York. 

4.  Mr.   Geo.   M.    Briner.    Carlisle, 

Pa.,  care  of  Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co. 

5.  Mr.    L.    D.     Crinkerton,    New 

Cumberland,     Pa.,     care     of 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

6.  Mr.  J.  E.  Nunn,  12  N.  Howard 

St.,  Baltimore. 


8. 


Dr.    L.    S    Hawkins,    200    New 

•Tersev  Ave,  Washington,  D. 

C. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Jackson,  803  Finance 

Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  care 

of  Dixon  Pencil  Co. 
!).  Mr.  R.  H.  Mowbray,  HE.  36th 

St..  New  Y^ork,  care  of  Allyn 

&  Bacon  Co. 
10.  C.  W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  411  18th 

St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John    A.    Williams,    Dansville, 

New    Y'ork,    care    of    F.    A. 

Owen  Publishing  Co. 
Dr,  Edmund  Burke,  St.  Paul's 

By-the-Sea,  Ocean  City,  Md. 
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